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Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Among divines of learning and abil- 
ities who have appeared in modern 
times, there are few whose lives are 
more calculated to excite interest 
and curiosity in the mind of the 
general reader, than Bossuet, the 
celebrated Bishop of Meaux. His 
acuteness and energy of intellect 
were so remarkable, his learning 
was so great, his station in the 
Romish Church so 
his influence so powerful and ex- 
tensive, and his industry and ac- 
tivity so unwearied and incessant, 
that he must be numbered amongst 
the most extraordinary characters, 
not only of his own age, but per- 
haps of any period of the world. 
I cannot but think, therefore, that 
a memoir of his life may be ac- 
ceptable to your readers; particu- 
larly if drawn up, as I should 
desire it to be, with that inter- 
mixture of devotional and: practical 
remark, and that regard to general 
religious benefit, which, I trust you 
will allow me to say, have always 
honourably distinguished the pages 
of your miscellany. 

The information contained in the 
following memoir is chiefly taken 
from the Eloge Historique de Bos- 
suet, published in the Journal des 
Savans of September 8, 1704, a 
short time after his death. This 
piece is very well written; but the 
reader who may choose to consult it 
will find that the writer of the fol- 
lowing article is indebted to it for 
little more than a series of dates and 
facts. F. 
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MEMOIR OF BOSSUET, BISHOP OF 
MEAUX. 
Jacques Benigne Bossuet was 


born at Dijon, the eapital of ancient 
Burgundy, now the principal town 
of the Department of the Cote d’Or, 
on the 27th of September 1627. He 
sprang from a family, the members 
of which had distinguished them- 
selves in the profession of the law, 
and had acquired reputation in the 
parliaments of Dijon and of Metz. 

He gave early and premature 
symptoms of that celebrity at which 
he was ultimately to arrive. His 
talents and industry were far above 
his years. It was probably on ac- 
count of these promising appear- 
ances, that his friends marked him 
out for the sacred function of the 
Christian ministry, even during his 
childhood. He pursued his first 
studies under the superintendence 
of the Jesuits at Dijon, and made 
a rapid progress in scholarship. By 
thase who are accustomed to trace 
the operations of the human mind 
through the various successive 
stages of life, this circumstance will 
not be disregarded. His early ac- 
quaintance with the Jesuits, his re- 
spect for their learning and abilities, 
and his gratitude for their instruc- 
tions, might contribute, among other 
causes, to form that strong attach- 
ment to the Romish communion, and 
that zeal for its interests, which so 
strikingly distinguished him through- 
out his whole career. 

At the proper age he was sent to 
the university of Paris, and there 
went through the usual courses of 
divinity and philosophy. He mani- 
fested a very particular taste for 
theological stadies; and his genius 
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in this respect, according to the re- 
mark of one of his biographers, pro- 
claimed him the future champion of 
the Romish Church. In taking the 
degree of doctor in divinity, it was 
acustom for the candidate to pro- 
strate himself before the altar, and 
there to give a solemn pledge of his 
determination to dedicate his whole 
future life to the service and de- 
fence of the Catholic religion. 
Ceremonies of this kind are apt, in 
course of time, to degenerate into a 
mere form. But Bossuet seems, 
upon this occasion, to have been 
animated with all the ardour of de- 
vout sincerity. He went through 
the ceremony like a man in earnest, 
and implored of God, with tears, that 
he might be so far honoured, as to be- 
come, if necessary, a martyr for the 
sake of religion. 

It would be contrary to all pro- 
bability, as well as argue an utter 
want of charity, to suppose that he 
was acting a part upon this occasion. 
He, no doubt, entered upon his sacred 
function with the spirit of one who 
loved it, and was prepared to dis- 
charge its duties with fidelity and 
zeal. But sincerity and devoted- 
ness of character, however creditable 
in themselves, only render a man of 
learning and abilities the more 
formidable, when they are not em- 
barked in a good cause. When we 
consider that Bossuet was the de- 
fender, and perhaps in a great 
measure the promoter, of that most 
cruel and oppressive proceeding, the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
we cannot but be reminded of 
our Saviour’s words; “ The time 
cometh when he that killeth you 
will think that he doeth God ser- 
vice.” Here was sincerity indeed ; 
but sincerity devoid of moderation, 
and probably alloyed by a large 
mixture of worldly policy and bitter- 
ness. One of the worst effects of the 
spirit of persecution is, that it can 
hardly ever be brought into action, 
without the indulgence of those 
wrathfal and malignant tempers 
which it should be the constant study 
of every Christian to eradicate from 
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his bosom. May we be preserved 
from all approaches to this spirit! 

Bossuet became first Archdeacon, 
and afterwards Dean, of the Epis- 
copal Church of Metz. Here he 
soon found an opportunity of mani- 
festing his zeal for the doctrines oj 
Rome. The Protestants of this 
place were under the guidance ot 
some divines of learning and acute- 
ness, who did every thing in their 
power to confirm the members oi 
their persuasion in the principles 
of the Reformation. The chief of 
these divines was Paul Ferry, a 
well known writer in controversial 
theology. He published a_ book 
about this time, entitled “ Cate- 
chisme general de la Reformation;”’ in 
which, by the confession of Bossuet’s 
eulogist, he unfolded with consi- 
derable plausibility the “ pretended” 
errors of the Romish Church, and 
pointed out the absolute necessity 
of reform. The intrepid arch- 
deacon of Metz would not suffer this 
tract to remain long unanswered. 
He refuted it, says his biogragher, 
in a work which was a sort of proto- 
type of the far-famed Exposition, 
of which I shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. His labours were 
attended with considerable success. 
Several strayed sheep, it was boast- 
ed, were brought back to the Catho- 
lic fold: seme wavering minds 
were confirmed; and even some 
Protestant pastors appear to have 
afforded a triumph to Popery, by 
retracting their opinions, and coming 
over to the Romish Church. The 
youthful arm which could produce 
such effects as these was doubtless 
the arm of a Samson. 

During this period, he also began 
to distinguish himself as a preacher. 
His learning, talents, and eloquence, 
in this capacity, attracted the at- 
tention of the court. Louis XIV. 
with all his faults, (and those faults 
were neither few nor small), was 
unquestionably a discerner and a 
liberal patron of genius under what- 
ever form it might present itself. 
Bossuet could not long remain con- 
cealed ; and he was soon singled out 
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for preferment. According to the 
report of his contemporaries, he was 
in the main faithful to his charge, 
and throughout his public ministra- 
tions displayed an apostolical fidelity 
and beldness, regulated by a con- 
siderable share of discretion. There 
is nothing in his published dis- 
courses to belie this report. They 
are indeed too often employed in 
the discussion and defence of topics 
peculiar to Popery; but they also 
contain much valuable matter, of a 
devout and practical complexion, 
without any symptoms of accommo- 
dation to the pernicious maxims, 
vices, and follies of the age. These 
remarks apply to his sermons pro- 
perly so called. His funeral ora- 
tions, which form the grand basis of 
his celebrity, will be considered more 
particularly hereafter. 

Apart from any considerations at 
present respecting the character of 
the church to which Bossuet be- 
longed, it may be remarked gene- 
rally, that it is no slight praise in 
those who profess to be ambassadors 
for Christ, to stand before kings and 
great men without fear; and to en- 
force the holy maxims and unbending 
morality of the Gospel, in the pre- 
sence of those whose lives are too 
often one continued act of rebellion 
againts its dictates and requirements. 
It has sometimes happened, indeed, 
that the practice of the preacher 
has been well known not to accord 
with his public instructions; and 
whenever that is the case, the most 
faithful preaching may be listened 
to without offence. But there is 
reason to believe, that the private 
lite of Bossuet was not liable, upon 
the whole, to this censure. Indeed, 
his unwearied studies and inde- 
fatigable activity in his profession 
could have left him but little leisure, 
comparatively, for a corrupting 
commerce with the world. The 
example of Massillon proves that 
it is possible, though it is to be 
feared not very common, for an 
ecclesiastic to breathe the atmos- 
phere, and even to prosper within 
the precincts, of a court, without 
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being found wanting in faithfulness, 
or contracting any material stain 
upon his reputation. It will not be 
denied, however, that the situation 
is one of great difficulty, demanding 
a double portion of caution, watch- 
fulness, and prayer. A humble 
Christian, who is deeply sensible 
of the corruption and infirmity of 
his nature, will hardly seek such a 
situation of his own accord ; though, 
should it meet him in the path of 
duty, he is privileged to look for a 
supply of heavenly grace suflicient 
for surmounting the worst tempta- 
tion to which he may be exposed, 

In 1669, Bossuet was promoted 
to the Bishoprick of Condom, and 
soon after received a still higher 
proof of the king’s esteem, by being 
appointed to superintend the educa- 
tion of the dauphin. This choice 
of a tutor for the young prince met 
with universal approbation. He 
was no sooner established in his im- 
portant post, than he took a step 
which manifested great disinterest- 
edness and a high sense of duty. 
Finding that his new employment 
would be inconsistent with a due 
discharge of the pastoral functions ot 
his diocese, he determined to resign 
the bishoprick. ‘This measure ot 
course procured him much applause, 
and tended to confirm and increase 
the good opinion which his country- 
men had from the first entertained of 
his fitness for the station to which he 
was now called. 

May not this conduct of Bossuet 
afford some profitable hints, with 
respect to the holding of plurali- 
ties? This subject is of so tender 
a nature that it is difficult to touch 
upon it without giving offence. In 
the present state of our ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues, pluralities may be some- 
times unavoidable, as there are some 
bishopricks and livings too poor to 
be held, without them, so as to al- 
low the holder to perform the duties 
which are expected of him in so- 
ciety ; and which, in the case of ow 
prelates, necessarily involve con- 
siderable expense. In other instances 
also, as those of deaneries, prebendal 
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stalls, and archdeaconries, the slight 
duties and residence required can 
hardly be said to be inconsistent 
with the performance of episcopal 
or pastoral functions. But surely 
the exercise of a strict spirit of Chris- 
tian moderation and disinterested- 
ness would operate to prevent the 
common recurrence of this eccle- 
siastical scandal; for such undoubt- 
edly it is, in spite of all the argu- 
ments by which it is defended. The 
pluralist should consider, that by 
keeping possession of two or more 
benefices, in cases where one is suffi- 
cient for his comfortable main- 
tenance, he not only takes upon 
himself a cure of souls to which he 
is unable to give his personal super- 
intendence, but also deprives some 
other clergyman, perhaps as worthy 
as himself, and more needy, of a 
due provision inthe ministry. But, 


according to the French Proverb, 
P appetit vient en mangeant ; and 
such is the force of custom, sup- 
ported by great authorities, that we 


sometimes +2 clergymen, whose 
general pieiy and faithfulness it 
would be uncharitable to call in 
question, “lading themselves with 
the clay” of earthly treasures and 
emoluments. Let them take care 
that, with their higher privileges and 
more scriptural communions, the 
popish prelate, Bossuet, do not put 
them to shame when summoned to 
render their account. 

The following anecdote is related 
of Bishop Burnet, who was a most 
decided enemy to pluralities. Once 
when a clergyman came to receive 
institution from him for a second 
benefice, he asked the applicant how 
he intended to provide for the duty 
of his new preferment. The clergy- 
man replied, that he intended to un- 
dertake it by proxy; upon which the 
bishop remarked, that there was no 
such thing as being sent to eternal 
punishment by proxy. There was cer- 
tainly not much mildness, nor perhaps 
strict propriety, in the observation, 
as thus applied, since there might be 
circumstances that would render the 


plurality allowable. But it shewed 
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the bishop’s high sense of the im- 
portance of pastoral obligations, and 
may prove a useful admonition to 
those who are not afraid to multiply 
such engagements, without necessity. 

Burnet, in his work on the “ Pas- 
toral Care,” informs us, that dis- 
pensations for pluralities were first 
granted by the third Lateran Coun- 
cil, held in the twelfth century. 
T hey were introduced, therefore, 
or at least established, in ‘the darke ‘st 
and most corrupt age of Popery, 
and are not the least detrimental of 
those innovations which Popery has 
heaped upon the Christian church. 

Bossuet, being now released from 
the superintendence of his diocese, 
gave up his time chiefly to the care 
and instruction of his illustrious 
pupil. ‘The industry of the master 
was rewarded by the rapid improve- 
ment of the scholar. His reputation 
increased continually, and reached 
the ears of Innocent XI., who’ had 
just been raised to the papal throne. 
The new Pontiff expressed a wish 
to be made fully acquainted with the 
process of education adopted by 
Bossuet ; in consequence of which 
the latter wrote to him, sending him 
the desired information. This letter 
was published in 1709, by his ne- 
phew, the Abbe Bossuet, and was 
prefixed toa work composed for the 
dauphin, entitled, “ Politique, tiree 
des propres Paroles de |’Eeriture 
Sainte.” The pope was much struck 
with the simple recital which Bossuet 
gave of his administration in the 
task of educating the prince, and 

made known his satisfaetion by let- 
ters filled with praises, and contain- 
ing the strongest expressions of ap- 
probation and esteem. 

The pope was doubtless right in 
regardigg Bossuet as one of the 
ablest supporters of the tripple crown 
that had ever appeared, and a de- 
fender of his claims peculiarly well 
adapted for that particular age, 
when no defence, which did not com- 
bine ashow of moderation with acute- 
ness of intellect, would have an- 
swered the purpose of an apology 
Bossuet, if he was not sufficiently 
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aware of the weakness of his own 
cause, was at least conscious of the 
revalence of the opinions against 


which he had to contend, and of 


the great number of pious, learned, 
and able men by whom those opi- 
nions had been maintained and de- 
tended. 

Among the works which he com- 
posed at this time, for the insiruc- 
ion of the dauphin, was an * Abrege 
de VHistoire de France ;” several 
elementary treatises on the sciences 
and philosophy ; and, above all, the 
far-famed ‘“ Histoire Universelle,” 
which Voltaire couples with his 
* Oraisons Funebres,” and says that 
these are the two works which have 
conducted their author to the temple 
of immortality. It is to be hoped, 
that the learned prelate looked tor- 
ward to a more glorious and blessed 
immortality than any which these 
literary productions will confer. It 
cannot be denied, however, that the 
“Universal History” is a masterly 
performance, and perhaps the finest 
specimen of historical epitome that 
was ever presented to the world. It 
displays the highest degree of judg- 
ment, skill, and taste. The art of 
compressing much in a small com- 
pass was never more happily exem- 
plified: at the same time, every 
thing is perspicuous, and the con- 
nexion of events is preserved with 
admirable dexterity. It is to be 
regretted that such a_ beautiful 
sketch should cease to be visible at 
the reign of Charlemagne ; a period 
after which it could not have failed 
to become more and more interest- 
ing to the general reader *. 

It might be supposed that the 
composition of so many works, to- 
gether with his constant  superin- 
tendence of the dauphin’s educa- 
tion,- would have left him without 
room for any other employment. 
But, in the midst of these various and 


* The continuation of this historical 
epitome, said to be founded on notes 
which Bossuet left behind him, is a 
medley quite unworthy of his reputa- 
tion. Itis a mere daub, after the sketch 
of a master’s pencil. 








73 
laborious occupations, he found time 
for preaching ; as well as for writing 
treatises in defence of the Catholic 
religion. His zeal, activity, stores 
of learning, and facility of com- 
position, furnished him with ample 
resources. He sought amusement 
and relaxation, merely by varying his 
employments. He frequently enter- 
tained himself with a small number 
of select acquaintance, distinguished 
for their talents and erudition, who 
met at his house for the purpose ot 
discoursing upon the contents of the 
sacred volume. Each individual 
contributed the result of his obser- 
vations and inquiries; and Bossuet 
summed up the whole at the close, 
“with a mixture of modesty and in- 
telligence,” says the writer of the 
*Eloge,” “that was truly admirable.” 
His intelligence and acuteness no 
one can call in question. His perfect 
humility will appear subject to more 
doubt before we have done with his 
history. Bossuet was, like many oth- 
ers, who, fully understanding and val- 
uing their own mental superiority, are 
disposed to appear very modest when 
every thing is yielded to their dis- 
cernment, but are subject to great 
irritation when contradicted or op- 
posed —_, those from whom they are 
led to expect unreserved reverence 
and submission. His * Notes sur 
les Pseaumes,” published in 1691, 
and those “sur les cing Livres de 
Salomon,” published in1693,were the 
result of these friendly conferences. 
It was his intention to have extended 
his commentary throughout all the 
books of scripture, had not unfore- 
seen circumstances arisen to prevent 
the accomplishment of his wishes. 
In reading the lives of Bossuet 
and some other men of first-rate 
abilities and industry, we cannot 
but be struck with admiration at the 
powers of human nature, as display- 
ed in a single individual, endued at 
once with great strength of body 
and ardent activity of mind. But, 
what is still more wonderful, ardour 
of mind has sometimes supplied the 
want of constitutional vigour, and 
produced examples of men naturally 
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weakly, who have signalized them- 
selves by great achievements of 
mental application. Such an indi- 
vidual was Pascal. Such, probably, 
was Hooker. Such too in a lower 
degree, was Doddridge. Does not 
this prove the mighty influence of 
mind over the corporal system ? 
Above all, does not this energy, when 
apparent in good men, prove the 
force of religious motives and consi- 
derations ; those principles, which 
consist in the fear and love of God; 
in a sense of duty ; ina care of the 
immortal soul ; and in a benevolent 
wish to promote the best interests of 
their fellow-creatures > Even setting 
aside for a moment the sure testi- 
mony of the sacred Oracles, can it 
be imagined that a being of such 
powers and capacities should be li- 
mited to the short span of an earthly 
existence, and not be destined to a 
continuance beyond the grave? May 
we not adopt the fine expressions 
of a heathen poet, with greater pro- 
priety than he could use them :— 


Est Deus in nobis : agitante calescimus illo : 
Impetus hic sacre semina mentis habet ? 
( To be continued.) 


a a 
Tv the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Your biblical readers are doubt- 
less aware that an elaborate work 
has been lately published, under the 
title of Palzeoromaica, the object of 
which is to prove that the books of 
the New Testament were not origi- 
nally written in Greek but in Latin. 
‘This hypothesis was one of the singu- 
lar paradoxes of that learned semi- 
madman the Jesuit Hardouin*; with 


*] might have said complete mad- 
man, or at least have applied to him 
what Voltaire remarks of some other 
person, that ifnot absolutely a madman, 
he had a very particular kind of reason ; 
witness his hypothesis that the greater 
part of our pretended ancient authors 
are the forgeries of moderns ; that Vir- 
gil’s neid, for instance, was compos- 
ed by a Benedictine monk of the thir- 
teenth century: anda hundred similar 
absurdities, of which I shall give only the 
following specimen. I copy a note of 
Gesner fram Zeuniu’s Horace, not 
having Hardorin’s own book at hand. 
[t relates to Horace’s celebrated ode 
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this difference, that Hardouin boldly 
asserted that the Greek Testament 
was a translation from the Latiy 
Vulgate ; while his modern successor 
considers it a version of an ancient 
but unknown Latin copy, which 
unknown Latin copy might also 
itself be a version from some un- 
known Greek original. 

The mischevious tendency of this 
strange hypothesis is very apparent ; 
and as the work is written with great 
research and a professed, though noi 
always well sustained, spirit of can- 


dour, it seemed to call for a refuta- 


tion. ‘This public service has been 
ably though briefly, performed by 
the pious and learned Bishop of 
St. David’s, in a poscript to the 
second edition of his Vindication 


of 1 John. v. 7.” The following is « 





(Lib. ii. Od. xx.)—* Circa hujus carmi 
nis argumentum = scipswm = superass¢ 
Harduinus hic videtur. Prosopopeia 
inquit hee est Christi triumphantis, e 
Judzos alloquentis statim ac resurrex- 
it...... Biformis vocatur Christus quia 
simul in forma Deiet informa servi.... 

Allegoriz inquit pars altera sequitur, que 
Frates Pradicatories sancti Dominici 
alumnos egregie commendat. Vaticina- 
tur enim Christus se illis preconibus 
Evnagelii sui, per complures orbis pro- 
vincias volaturum. Alitum album inter- 
pretatur candida veste ind utum: que 
resudunt pelles cruribus aspere, ociea: 
intelligit quibus Dominicanus crura te- 
git,” &e. 

So much for the learned Jesuit’s inter: 
pretation. I should not, however, have 
transcribed these inteptia, but for the 
sake of grounding on them a warning to 
those who are not Jesuits, how they fall 
into a similar practice of allegorising and 
perverting Scripture, under pretence of 
interpreting it. We may occasionally 
hear from the lips even of pious men 
and Protestant divines explications of 
Scripture scarcely one whit less far- 
fetched or fanciful than that of fathe: 
HWardouin. Nor is it any excuse that 
their glosses are well meant ; the learn- 
ed Jesuit perhaps meant well im apply- 
ing Horace’s Ode to the “ boots” and 
“white vestments” of the Dominican 
friars. There is great reason, however, to 
bless God that fanciful interpretations 
of Scripture seem at present not very 
prevalent, and are justly exploded by all 
sober Chyistians of every denomination 
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summary of his lordship’s argu- 
ment; than which nothing can be 
more conclusive. Its insertion in 
your pages will be interesting to 

many of your readers, and may as- 
sist in checking the possible spread 
of so injurious an opinion as that 
maintained by Father Hardouin and 
the author of Palzoromaica. 


“ The proof,” says his lordship, “of 
the original text of the New Testa- 
ment, whether Greek or Latin, must 
lie in a very narrow compass. I shall 
endeavour to shew this ina few pages ; 


and I take my first step of the proof 


of a Greek original, by re-asserting 
the prevalence of the Greek language 
in the Roman empire at the time of 
the Apostles, and connecting with it 
the previous existence of the Greek 
translation of the Old Testament, 
the providential precursor of the 
New. 

“If, from the prevalence of the 
Greek language at the time of the 
Apostles, we extend our view to 
the state of the Christian church in 
its earliest period, we shall find in- 
creasing probabilities of a Greek 
original. All the Gentile churches 
established by the apostles in the 
East were Greek churches ; namely, 
those of Antioch, Ephesus, ’Gallatia, 
Corinth, Philippi, 'Thessalonica, &c. 

. Again; the first bishops of the 
Church of Rome were either Greek 
writers or natives of Greece.— 
According to Tertullian, Clemens, 
the fellow-labourer of St. Paul, was 
the first bishop of Rome, whose 
Greek Epistle to the Corinthians is 
still extant. But whether Clemens 
or Linus was the first bishop of 
Rome, they were both Greek wri- 
ters, though probably natives of 
Italy. Anencletus was a Greek, and 
so were the greater part of his suc- 
cessors to the middle of the second 
century. ‘The bishops of Jerusalem. 
after the expulsion of the Jews by 
Adrian, were Greeks. From this 
state of the goverment of the pri- 
mitive church by Greek winisters, 
—Greeks by birth, or in their writ- 
ings,—arises a high probability, that 
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the Christian 
Greek. 

“ ‘The works also of the earliest fa- 
thers in the church, the contempora- 
ries and immediate successors of the 
Apostles, were written in Greek. 
They are altogether silent, as to any 
Latin original of the New Testa- 
ment. They say nothing, indeed, 
of a Greek original by name. But 
their frequent mention of v2 
avTiture, without any distinction of 
name, can mean only Greek originals. 
The testimony to the Greek original 
of the Epistle to the Romans given 
by the Syriac Scholiast, is the more 
remarkable, because its meaning is 
reversed by our author; Romait in 
Syriac, like POMAIKH in Greek, sig- 


Scriptures were in 


nifying (as was observed by Sel- 
den) not the Latin language, but 
Greek. 

“ But if we have in the Greek 
fathers no mention of a Greek ori- 
ginal, we haye the most express 


testimony of Jerome and Augustin, 
that the New Testament, (with the 
exception of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, which some of the fathers 
supposed to have been written by its 
author in Hebrew), was originally 
composed in Greek. Jerome said, 
that the Greek original of the New 
Testament ‘was a thing not to be 
doubted.’ ” 

“Of all the [Latin] MSS. 
of the New Testament, which had 
been seen by Jerome (and they 
must have been very numerous), the 
author of Palaoromaica observes, 
that * the whole, perhaps, of the Gos- 
pels and Epistles might be versions 


from the Greek? Surely this is no im- 


ieterial evidence, that Greek was the 
original text ; and this will be more 
evident, if we retrace the history of 
the Greek text upwards from the 
time of Jerome. The Greck edition 
nearest his time was that of Atha- 
nasius. Before him, and early in 
the same century, Eusebius publish- 
ed an edition by the command otf 
Constantine. In the third centu- 
ry, there were not less than three 
Greek editions by Origen, Hesy- 
chius, and Lucianus. In the second 
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century, about the year 170, ap- 
peared the Diatessaron of Tatian, 
containing not the whole of the New- 
Testament, but a harmony of the 
four gospels. And in the same 
century we have an express appeal 
of Tertullian to the authenticum 
Grecum of St Paul, which, whe- 
ther it means the autograph of the 
Apostle, or an authentic copy of it, 
is, of itself, a decisive proof of a 
Greek original. Again, in the same 
century, before either Tertullian or 
Tatian, we have, A. D. 127, the 
Apostolicon of Marcion, which, 
though not an authenticum Grecum, 
was Grecum. 

“ To the evidence from the Greek 
editions of the New Testament in 
the second, third, and fourth cen- 
turies, and Tertullian’s testimony, 
we may add the language of those 
Greek ecclesiastical writings which 
were not admitted into the sacred 
canon, but were, for the most part, 
of primitive antiquity ;—I mean the 
Apostles’ Creed, the letter of Ab- 
carus to Christ, and the Answer to 
it: the Liturgies of St. James, St. 
John, and St. Peter; the Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Laodiceans; the 
A postolical Constitutions, &c. These 
would never have been written in 
Greek, if the apostolical writings 
had not been published in the same 
language. 

“On these grounds I am content 
to rest the argument for the Greek 
original for the New Testament; 
having, with Jerome, no doubt of 
that original.” 

After thus refuting, or rather super- 
secing, the arguments ofthe author of 
Palworomaica, the learned prelate, 
in conclusion, justly laments that 


writers should wantonly promul- 
gate dangerous and _ unfounded 


hypotheses, calculated to distress 
the minds or weaken the faith, not 
only of the unskilful and unwary, 
“who,” his lordship observes, 
“though they cannot read such lu- 
cubrations, may sufier from the ill 
use that may be made of them by 
others,” but also of many “ serious 
and better educated Christians who 
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may be disturbed by such hazardous 
speculations, without the leisure or 
the means of detecting their falla- 
cies.” For the repose of both these 
classes, the Bishop remarks,—“They 
who are unable to enter into these 
inquiries, or have not leisure for 
them may securely rest their faith, 
[amidst a multitude of other evi- 
dences, internal as well as externa!,} 
on the undisputed and indisputable 
fact of our Saviour’s resurrection; 
and, on the ground of its ‘ many 
infallible proots’ (Acts i. 3,) may 
implicitly receive all the doctrines 
and promises of the Gospel ; always 
remembering that whatever has been 
proved to be true, can never be made 
untrue by any subordinate difficul- 
ties.” This last sentence conveys a 
maxim of great importance, espe- 
cially in the present day, when the 
Christian is exposed to hear ob- 
jections to the validity of his faith, 
which, though weak and fallacious, 
he may not have it in his power 
instantly to disprove. In such 
cases having well ascertained the 
grounds of his belief by previous 
inquiries, let him rest firmly on the 
result, without allowing his mind 
to be unsettled by new arguments, 
or sophistries however ingenious. 
* T have a shelf in my _ study,” 
said the late Mr. Ceeil, “ for 
tried authors ; and one, in my mind, 
for tried principles and characters 
When an author has stood a tho- 
rough examination, and will bear to 
be taken asa guide, I put him on 
the shelf. When I have fully made 
up my mind on a principle, I put it 
on the shelf. A hundred subtle ob- 
jections may be brought against this 
principle ; but my principle is on 
the shelf. Generally, imay be able 
to recal the reasons which weighed 
with me to put it there ; but, evenit 
not, [ am not to be sent out to sea 
again. Time was when I saw through 
and detected all the subtleties that 
could be brought against it. I have 
past evidence of having been fully 
convinced ; and there on the sh If it 
shall lie.” Let every Christian ajply 
this both to the evidences and the 
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great principles of Christianity ; he 
may not have before him, at all times, 
every link in the chain of deduction : 
as a mathematician may have for- 
gotten the precise steps by which he 
proved a certain proposition 5 but 
the proposition he knows to be true, 
though the stages of proof have es- 
caped his recollection. On these 
grounds, every reflecting person 
must agree with the learned prelate 
above-mentioned, in aremark which 
he elsewhere makes, that, “ having 
once convinced ourselves of the 
truth of Christianity, it is childish 
to discuss its falsity: having once 
satisfied ourselves as to the positive, 
it is downright absurdity to try the 
plausibility of the negative.” 
CLERICUS. 
SS 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THe ready manner in which you 
have inserted my two former com- 
munications, of Scriptural lustra- 
tions from Burckhardt and Richard- 
son, induces me to present a third, 
selected from the publications of 
two or three other modern, and 
chiefly recent travellers. I propose 
to supply you with a series of arti- 
cles of the same nature; which, I 
trust, wiil not only be found in- 
teresting or amusing, but also assist 
to allure the reader to the more 
diligent and devotional perusal of 
those sacred records, whose lan- 
guage, beauties, or statements are 
ictended to be illustrated. 

S. B. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
MODERN TRAVELS.—NO. III. 

Gen. xi. 31. “ And Terah took 
Abram his son, and Lot the son of 
Haram, his son’s son, and Sarai his 
daughter.” 

“ Having entered, I sat down by 
my host, and the whole of the per- 
sons present, to far beyond the 
boundaries of the tent (the sides of 
which were open), seated themselves 
also without any regard to those 
more civilized ceremonies of subjec- 
tion, the crouching of slaves, or the 
Curist. Ossery. No. 254. 


SCRIPTURAL 
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standing of vassalage. These persons, 
in rows beyond rows, appeared just as 
my host had described, the offspring 
of his house, the descendants of his 
fathers, from age to age: and like 
brethren, whether holding the highest 
or the lowest rank, they seemed to 
gather round their common parent. 
But perhaps their sense of perfect 
equality inthe mind of their chief, 
could not be more forcibly shewn,than 
in the share they took in the objects 
which appeared to interest his feel- 
ings : and asI looked from the elders 
or leaders of the people, seated im- 
mediately around him, to the circles 
beyond circles of brilliant faces 
bending eagerly towards him and 
his guest, (all, from the most re- 
spectably clad, to those with hardly 
a garment covering their active limbs, 
earnest to evince some attention to 
the stranger he bade welcome), I 
thought I had never before seen so 
complete an assemblage of fine and 
animated countenances, both old 
and young : nor could I suppose a 
better specimen of the still existing 
state of the true Arab, nor a more 
lively picture of the scene which 
must have presented itself ages ago, 
in the fields of Haran, when Terah 
sat in his tent door, surrounded by 
his sons, and his son’s sons, and the 
people born in his house. The ve- 
nerable Arabian Sheikh was also 
seated on the ground, with a piece 
of carpet spread under him : and, 
like his ancient Chaldean ancestor, 
turned to the one side, and to the 
other, graciously answering or ques- 
tioning the groups around him, 
with an interest ma them all, which 
clearly shewed the abiding simpli- 
city of his government, and their 
obedience.”—Sir R. K. Porter’s 
Travels in Persia, vol. ii. p. 303. 
Gen. xiv. 3. “ The Salt Sea.”— 
This is what is usually called the 
Dead Sea. The following is perhaps 
the most recent description of thm 
remarkable scene of desolation, and 
is deserving particular attention, 
not only for its fidelity, but also 
for that devout regard which the 
writer has manifested to the sacred 
12 
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Scriptures :— Leaving the banks 
of the Jordan, I directed my course 
to the Dead Sea, striking along the 
plain or desert in a northern direc- 
tion. Inthe course of this ride the 
weather brightened, but only served 
to lay open, in a more frightful form, 
that awful scene of devastation 
which was, in truth, lifting up the 
shroud from the dreadful disfigura- 
tions of death itself. The accursed 
soil over which my path lay was 
white, resembling powder ; and the 
rains had converted it literally into 
mortar. As I proceeded, my atten- 
tion was widely excited by the view 
of regularly formed castles, fortifi- 
cations, and other edifices: but on 
approaching them the illusion vanish- 
ed; and I found they were merely 
masses of moving sand, which had 
assumed, in the course of time, these 
fantastical appearances. In any 
other place, and amongst objects of 
a different character, these curious 
deceptions in nature would have 
been pleasing ; but here they only 
filled the mind with awe and dread. 
They seemed to be the monuments 
of some mysterious power which had 
been at work on the spot, and de- 
parted, carrying away all the traces 
of man and life. No language of 
the most eloquent writer can give a 
proper description of that mournful 
devastation which reigns in this de- 
voted region, from the curses de- 
nounced against it, or express that 
solemn horror which the scene is so 
much calculated to inspire. This 
particular country must be visited, 
that what is reported of it may be 
believed. It is strikingly monu- 
mental of the tremendous wrath of 
God, and is held up as an everlast- 
ing warning to mankind. (Deut. 
xxix.23.) A profound silence, aw- 
ful as death, hangs over the lake; 
but the sight of its heavy waters slow- 
fy rolling before the wind, which 
blew at the time, accompanied with 
showers of rain, was even more 
appalling than the desolation of its 
shores. In this solitude I derived 


something like an emotion of plea- 
sure from the sight of a hawk, 





which passed over the low unnavi- 
gated waters; an incident in its+lt 
doubly pleasing, since it not only 
broke the course of those distressing 
feelings which are forced on a tra- 
veller by such awful vestiges of Di- 
vine indignation ; but was a marked 
contradiction to the repeated asser- 
tion, that no birds can fly over the 
lake on account of the pestiferous 
vapour inhaled from its surface.” 
Travels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, by W. R. Wilson, p. 255. 
John ii.6. “ And ion were set 
there six water-pots of stone.” —In 
the following extract some remark- 
able coincidences with the circum- 
stances recorded in the history otf 
this miracle present themselves to 
our observation. “I pursued my 
way to the north, went through 


some valleys, and in a couple ot 


hours arrived at Cana, almost con- 
tiguous to the plain of Zebulon. 
Under an overpowering sun, I stop- 
ped at a fountain near the entrance 
of this village, to take refreshment, 
and, sitting down on the shattered 
wall which inclosed it, turned to 
that interesting passage of Scripture, 


explanatory of the six water-pots o! 


stone used at the marriage-feast. 
where the modest ‘water saw its 
God, and blushed :’ on which occa- 
sion a very striking fact occurred. 
Six women, having their faces veiled. 
came down to the well at this par- 
ticular moment, each carrying on 
her head a pot for the purpose. of 
being filled with water. These ves- 
sels were formed of stone, and some- 
thing in the shape of the bottles 
used in our country for contain- 
ing vitrol, having great bodies 
and small necks: with this excep- 
tion, that they were not so large, and 
that many had handles attached to 
their sides. ‘The vessels appeared 
to contain much the same quantity 
as those which the Evangelist in- 
forms us had been employed on oc- 
casion of the nuptial celebration. 
It is further a remarkable circum- 
stance, that in the Holy Land it 
rarely happens that men are em- 
ployed for the purpose of drawing 
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water: this duty devolves entirely 
upon females, and shews strongly 
that such a practice has been kept 
up from the earliest ages. The 
water of this well is pure, and is 
supplied by springs from the moun- 
tains about two miles distant. After 
the attention of the women had been 
arrested by my reading on the spot, 
one of them lowered her pitcher into 
the well, and voluntarily offered me 
water to drink with some provisions 
my servant was spreading out on the 
ground at the time. They then re- 

turned to the village with the vessels 
on their heads.”—W. R. Wilson's 
Travels in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, p. 338. See also Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 448. 

Judg. v. 25. Butter.—One method 
of making butter is thus described : 
—‘ The butter set before us was 
particularly sweet and creamy ; and 
on examining the process of produ- 
cing it, I found only the simple 
machine of a skin, which, after 
being stripped of !ts outward hair, 
and rendered air tight, they nearly 
filled with cream, and then suspend- 
ed from a supported beam, where 
two of them pulled it backwards and 
forwards, in unremitted motion, un- 
til the mass was formed.”—Sir R. 
K. Porter’s Travels in Persia, vol. 
ii. p. 540. 

Judg. xix. 20.—“ And when he 
was come into his house, he took a 
knife, and laid hold on his concubine, 
and divided her, together with her 
bones, and sent her into all the 
coasts of Israel.” 

‘ Several of my escort, being Ar- 
menians in faith, as well as birth, 
found themselves now engaged in a 
double duty, that of military service, 
and paying their homage at the 
sacred shrine. This is done in the 
form of sacrifice ; the pilgrims taking 
a sheep or goat to the door of the 
church, where they cut off its head ; 
when, the remainder of the flesh 
being thus consecrated, it is divided 
amongst them, and carried home to 
be distributed in holy morsels, to 
their respective friends. This cus- 
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tom is evidently of Jewish or pagan 
origin; and the probability of 
having been adopted here, rte 
some old custom of the sort attached 
to the valley by its old heathen mas- 
ters, is something supported by the 
devotees not being able to say why 
they do it, or that it is enjoined by 
any ordinance of their religion.” — 
Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels in Per- 
sia, vol. ii p. 631. 

Hlosea iv. 12.—* Their staff de- 
clareth unto them.”’°—Similar means 
to learn beforehand the issue of any 
enterprize are made use of by the 
Betjuans, a tribe of the south ot 
Africa. ‘ Among the few articles 
which I procured, I] must particular- 
ly mention a pair of dice, which he 
wore fastened to a strap about his 
neck. He made use of these, as I 
learnt, whenever he was preparing 
toundertake an important enterprize, 
and they decided beforehand whe- 
ther it would turn out successfully or 
not. ‘They were two bodies cut out 
of antelope’s claws, in the form ofan 
equilateral pyramid, with two small 
square plates of the same material. 
Only a few persons (as it appears, 
only priests) understand how to 
make them. They are generally in- 
herited from their ancestors ; and in 
this case they are the most to be de- 
pended upon. To see how they 
were used, | begged the owner of 
them to tell me beforehand, whether 
we should terminate our journey suc- 
cessfully. He immediately kneeled 
down, smoothed the ground with his 
hand, took the dice between the 
points of the fingers of both hands 
and threw them on the ground, after 
pronouncing some unintelligible 
words, moving the hands up and 
down. He then bent over them, 
seemed carefully to contemplate the 
situation of each, and their direction 
towards each other, and in about two 
minutes answered that we should 
return home safely.” Lichtenstein’s 
Travels in the South of Africa, p. 
518.—In p. 639.—in the explanation 
of the copper-plates, he says, “ On 
the convex side of these dice are 
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some half raised figures, the mean- 
ing of which could not be explained 
tome. One of them nearly resem- 
bles a double Hebrew wv, a sign 
which it is well known was also in 
great esteem with the Jewish priests: 
and, like so many other things in the 
mode of life of this people, reminds 
us of the customs and opinions of 
the more ancient Eastern nations. 
These dice will besides remind the 
antiquarian of the Tali and Astragals 
of the ancients, as well as the staves 
of the Israelites.” 

Luke xx. 9, 10.—“ Then ‘began 
he to speak to the people this pa- 
rable: A certain man planted a 
vineyard, and let it forth to hus- 
bandmen, and went into a far coun- 
try for a long time. And at the 
season he sent a servant to the hus- 
bandmen, that they should give him 
of the fruit of the vineyard.”—A 
peculiar mode of paying and receiv- 
ing the rent of land by a part of its 
produce seems to be implied in this 
parable, and was formerly prac- 
tised by the Romans, and is at pre- 
sent by the Italians. “Pliny the 
Younger, after having mentioned in 
one of his Epistles, that he had been 
cheated in his rents, goes on to say, 
that the only remedy was to receive 
them in kind, instead of money, and 
to appoint persons in whom he could 
confide, as overseers of the crops. 
Besides, no species of rent can be 
more just than that which is paid 
by the earth, the air, and the season.” 
Plin. Ep. ix. 37. 

Horace’s little Sabine farm ap- 
pears to have been cultivated upon 
this plan. He had a villicus or fat- 
tore, who seems to have superinten- 
ded the five families of Contadini, 
amongst whom it was parcelled out. 


Villice sylvarum,et mihi me_redentes 


agelli 
Quem tu fastidis, habitatum quinque focis. 
—Ep.i. 14.1. 


Steward of my woods and farm, a peaceful 
scene, 

Which gives me quiet, and which gives 
thee spleen : 

Till'd by five rustic househo!ds 


*“ The fattore, therefore, of the 
Italians answers to the procurator, 
or exactor, or villicus of past times : 
the tenants, or Contadini, to the 
Coloni, or Actores. (Plin. Ep. iii. 
19. ix. 373; Columell. i. 8.) The 
method of gathering in kind seems 
also to have been established in Ju- 
dea. For we may recollect, that in 
our Saviour’s parable of the Vine- 
yard, the man who let it out to hus- 
bandmen sent a servant not to de- 
mand payment of the money, but to 
receive of the fruit.”—Blunt’s Ves- 
tigesof Ancient Manners and Cus- 
toms in Modern Italy, p. 220. See 
Matt. xxi. 33, 34. and Morier’s See- 
ond Journey through Persia, p. 154 ; 
Holderness on the Manners and 
Customs of the Crim Tartars, p. 5. 

1 Kings xviii. 27.—“ And it came 
to pass at noon that Elijah mocked 
them, and said, Cry aloud, for he is 
a god; either he is talking, or he is 
persuing, or he is in a journey; or 
peradventure he sleepeth, and must 
be awaked.”—“ From earliest dawn 
till noon, an Italian or Cicilian 
church stands with portals wide. 
It is then closed for about three 
hours, after which it continues open 
till Ave Maria or sunset, and some- 
times considerably later. Such too 
was the practice in ancient Italy. 
For as all the properties and habits 
of men were assigned by the hea- 
thens to their gods, that of repos- 
ing at mid-day was amongst the 
number. Hence was it unlawful to 
enter the temples at that hour, lest 
their slumbers should be disturbed. 
(Callimach. Lavacr. Pallad. 72 edit. 
Spanhemii.) Hence the gotherd in 
Theocritus ventures not to play 
his pipe at noon, for fear of awaking 
Pan. (Idyll. i. 15.) Hence too the 
peculiar force of the derision with 
which Elijah addressed the priests 
of Baal: ‘ And it came to pass at 
noon that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, Cry aloud, for he is a god: ei- 
ther he is talking, or he is pursuing, 
or he is in a journey ; or peradven- 
ture he sleepeth, and must be awak- 
ed.’ Accordingly we read that 
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those prophets did not despair of 
rousing their God, and inducing him 
to declare himself, till the time of 
evening sacrifice. At that hour the 
period allowed for repose had ter- 
minated ; and when he still continu- 
ed dedfto their cries, then, and not 
till then, their cause became alto- 
ether hopeless.” —Blunt’s Vestiges, 
p. 109. 

Job. ii. 10.—* Thou speakest as 
one of the foolish women speaketh.” 
In these words it has been supposed 
that Job refers to the Idumean wo- 
men, who were accustomed ‘to re- 
proach their gods when displeased 
with them. Such a practice ap- 
pears still to prevail among some to 
whom paganism cannot strictly be 
imputed. When disappointed by 
his tutelary saints, an Italian or Sici- 
lian will sometimes proceed so far 
asto heap reproaches, curses, and 
even blows on the wax, wood, or 
stone, which represents them. The 
same turbulent gust of passion dis- 
played themselves in the same way 
amongst the Romans, who scrupeled 
notto accuse their gods of injustice, 
and to express their indignation 
igainst their faithless protection by 
the most unequivocal signs. 


Injustos rabidis pulsare querelis 
Celicolas solamen erat.—Stat. Syl. v. 22. 


To him who smarts beneath the heavenly 
rod, 
Some comfort is it to reproach the god. 


Upon the death of Germanicus, 
stones were cast by the populace at 
ithe temples in Rome’; the altars 
were overturned, and in some in- 
stances the dares thrown into the 
streets. (Sueton. Calig. vy.) And Au- 
gustus thought proper to take his re- 
venge upon Neptune for the loss of 
one of his fleets, by not allowing his 
image to be carried in procession at 
the Circensian games which followed. 
—Sueton. Aug. 16. See Blunt’s 
Vestiges, p. 125. 

Acts xxviii. 11.—“ And after 
three months we departed in a ship 
of Alexandria, which had wintered 
inthe isle, whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux.” —To this day the names 
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of the vessels belonging to the ports 
of Italy and Sicily are almost inva- 
riably sacred: and at Messina o 
Naples, may be seen the Swift, the 
Dart, the Enterprize, or the Wel- 
lington, from Liverpool, lying be- 
side the Santa Elizabeta, the Santa 
Maria della Providenza, the Santis- 
simo Core di Jesu, &c., with cor- 
responding figures conspicuous on 
the prow. At the same time in the 
cabins of these latter will be found a 
Madonna or a saint, in wax, wood, 
or paper with a lamp suspended be- 
fore it. In Sicily, the smallest boat 
which is paddled along shore by a 
fisherman or porter, would be 
thought not more ill appointed with- 
out an oar, than without a guardian 
angel, for insurance against calamity. 
—See Blunt’s Vestiges, p.32. 


—— 


FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLXX. 


John ix. 4.—I must work the works 
of him that sent me while it is day, 
the night cometh when no man 
can work. 


Sucn was the declaration of our 
Lord, when about to heal the man 
who had been blind from his birth. 
And this declaration he made good 
through the whole course of his life ; 
for he was incessantly employed in 
performing those works for the ac- 
complishment of which he came into 
our world. The works which he 
wrought in a few years were such 
as have filled the world with amaze- 
ment, and such as will be attend- 
ed with the most beneficial eflects 
to mankind through eternal ages 
But my design at present is to di- 
rect your attention, not so much 
to the works of Christ, as to that 
great business of life which every 
one ought to accomplish before 
“the night cometh when no man can 
work.” For every person should, 
in humility, sincerity, and reliance 


-on the grace of God, adopt the words 


of our Lord: “I must work the 
works of him that sent me, while it is 
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day ; the night cometh when no man 
ean work.” 

Three things naturally occur to 
our minds from these words. First, 
That every man has on his hands 
a work of great importance, which 
he is bound to perform: secondly, 
That the period assigned for per- 
forming this work is very limited : 
thirdly, That his eternal welfare 
depends on the 
this work. 

I. Every man has a work of great 
moment to perform. We must dili- 
gently work the works of him who 
sent us into the world, and who hath 
given us life and breath and all 
things. Our great work may be con- 
sidered as divided into three main 
branches : first, to endeavour to se- 


cure the salvation of our own immor- 
tal souls ; secondly, to study to glo- 
rify God in the station in which we 
are placed by his gracious providence; 
and thirdly, to perform all those du- 
ties which we owe to mankind, in 
order to promote their present and 


everlasting welfare. 

Here, then, is a work of great 
magnitude, sufficient to’ occupy our 
thoughts, and to fill our hands, 
during the short period of our exist- 
ence upon earth. 

I. We must “ work out our own 
salvation,” as the Apostle enjoins 
us, “ with fear and trembling ;” 
with earnest solicitude and unwea- 
vied efforts—Our chief concern 
must beto consider our ways, and 
io turn our feet unto God’s testi- 
monies. We must listen to his voice, 
and hear what he says conceru- 
ing us, when he calls us to repent- 
ance, humility, and to a thankful 
reliance on his promises of pardon 
and mercy, through Jesus Christ, 
his only begotten Son.—Repentanc e 
is a great and difficult work. It de- 
mands a sincere and close examina- 
tion of our hearts and lives, the 
breaking down and destruction of 
those strong-holds, those fastnesses 
and fortifications, which Satan had 
erected, with a view to keep us in 


subjection ‘under his tyrannical 


right performance of 


{ F ex, 


power. Repentance requires us to 
“ forsake that which is evil, and ty 
cleave to that which is good ;” to by 
separated from an ungodly world, 
and to abstain from every appear. 
ance of evil; to deny ourselves, 
to take up our cross, and to follow 
Christ, whether through good report 
or evil report; to strive earnestly 
against our corrupt appetites; to 
renounce all ungodliness ; and 1 

watch and pray, lest we enter hit 
temptation. ‘This is a work of great 
difficulty : a work which demands 
our most serious attention, our in- 
cessant prayers, and most diligent 
exertions. But it isa work from 
which we naturally shrink: we ar 
unwilling to put on this apparently 
toilsome yoke ; we wish to enjoy foi 
a season the pleasures of sin; to 
spend our time on earthin ease, and, 
if possible, in affluence ; to “ sit 
down,” like the Israelites, “ to eat 
and drink, and to rise up to play.” 
If repentance is allowed to be ne- 
cessary, yet it is too frequently put 
off tillthat period when the worl 
and its delusive pleasures can no 
longer be enjoyed. Thus the day 
of life is wasted in frivolous pursuits, 
or sinful excesses, and “ the niglit 
comes when no man can work.”— 
Faith also is another thing absolute- 
ly necessary, if we wish to secure 
our eternal salvation. “ Withou 
faith it is impossible to please God,” 
or to have an interest in Jesus Christ, 
or to become heirs of that hope 
which he has set before us in his 
Gospel. Whensome of our Lord’s 
hearers inquired of him, “ What 
shall we do, that we may work the 
works of God?” he replied, “ This 
is the work of God, that ye believe 
on him whom hethath sent.” And 
indeed, to believe rightly in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for eternal life, is 
a more difficult work than many per- 
sons are apt to imagine. It sup- 
poses much more than a mere assent 
to the truth of his Gospel, or a gen- 
eral reliance on the virtue of his 
Cross; it isa work of the heart, as 
well as of the understanding ; it im 
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plies an abiding sense of our own 
guilt and misery ; an humble con- 
fidence in his grace and righteous- 
ness ; a firm and unshaken trust in 
his power and assistance ; an ardent 
desire for acceptance through him ; 
and a fixed determination, and daily 
endeavour, to live to his glory. 

2. The next branch of our ne- 
cessary work has reference to those 
duties which we owe to God.—Here 
also a large field opens to our view. 
Our great Creator and Preserver 
has a right to our services: all our 
works must begin, be continued, and 
end in his name, and have respect 
to his glory. When we had revolted 
from him, and had transgressed his 
commandments, he provided the 
means for our restoration and peace : 
he sent us redemption by his be- 
loved Son ; he declared his willing- 
ness to be reconciled to us through 
him. Humble penitents and sin- 


cere believers are received into his 
favour ; are adopted into his family ; 
and are made heirs of his hea- 
venly kingdom. 


As creatures, 
therefore, formed by his wisdom, 
preserved by his goodness, and re- 
deemed by his grace, we are bound 
to glorify him with all our powers. 
We must engage in this branch of 
our work, by studying the will of 
our heavenly Father ; by reading 
his word, that we may know what 
he requires of us ; by calling on his 
name, and by offering up fervent 
prayers and supplications in our 
closets and families; by worship- 
ing him in spirit and in truth, on 
his own day, in the house of prayer ; 
by holding communion with hjm 
at his table ; 
those sacred emblems of the body 
and blood of Christ which are ap- 
pointed in his church as lasting me- 
morials of his mercy and truth: in 
short, we must endeavour to please 
God, and to work his works, by 
striving to “ walk in all his ordi- 
nances and commandments blame- 
less.” We must also vindicate the 
honour of his glorious Majesty, and 
use all the means which he puts into 
our power for spreading abroad the 


and by partaking of 
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knowledge of his truth, that “ his 
name may be known upon earth, and 
his saving health among all nations.” 

We shall regard this branch of 
our duty, if we are true Christians 
and servants of the Most High God, 
not as retaining us in a state of 
slavery, but as bringing us to the 
enjoyment of perfect freedom. By 
his renewing grace, we shall be en- 
abled to act from a principle of love, 
and shall find ourselves amply re- 
compensed, even in this world, by 
the peace and happiness which will 
flow to us while we conscientously 
attend to our proper work. 

3. The third division of our work 
includes all those relative and social 
duties which we owe to cach other. 
Here is another field of incessant 
labour, a scene of activity, where 
all may be employed, froin the 
highest to the lowest. Here rulers 
and subjects, masters and servants, 
husbands and wives, parents and 
children, have all their peculiar 
duties. No rank or condition, no 
age or sex, is exempted from labour ; 

even those who are not obliged to 
earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, are not allowed to pass 
their time in useless inactivity or 
vicious indulgences ; they are called 
by the Christian religion to constant 
exertions. ‘The rich and wealthy 
must employ their leisure, and lay 
out their talents in doing good to 
their fellow-creatures, their brethren 
among mankind. ‘They must clothe 
the naked and feed the hungr v3; they 
must not only attend to their own 
spiritual duties, keeping themselves 
unspotted from the world, but must 
also visit the fatherless and widows 
in their afiliction, and “ become 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame.” They must encourage those 
plans which have for their object 
the reclaiming of the vicious, and 
the instruction of the ignorant; 
they must watch over the young, 
strengthen the feeble-minded, sup- 
port the weak, raise up those who 
are bowed down, and diligently seek 
for suitable objects on whom their 
superfluous wealth may be usefully 
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expended. The poor, also, must 
discharge their duties in humility, 
diligence, patience, and sobriety ; 
not repining against the dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence, but 
learning, with the Apostle, “in 
whatsoever state they are, therewith 
to be content.” They must study 
to perform all their works, under a 
sense of the duty they owe to God ; 
and amidst their toils they must 
have an eye to that gracious Saviour 
who endured for their sakes much 
labour and weariness ; who bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows ; and 
who, after performing his most be- 
nevolent works, had scarcely “a 
place where to lay his head.” 

II. Our second general considera- 
tion is, the shortness of the period in 
which we must perform this impor- 
tant work. We must diligently work 
while it is day, for “ the night cometh 
when no man can work.””—Human 
life passes away in haste, and may 
fitly be compared to a fleeting day. 
*“ We are strangers before Thee, and 
sojourners, as were all our fathers : 
our days on earth are as a shadow, 
and there is none abiding.” The 
morning of youth is ushered in with 
health and vigour: we pass to the 
meridian of manhood, and “ bear 
the heat and burden of the day,” 
in hopes of a long and sweet enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of our labours. 
But even if we are spared so long, 
the evening of life still draws near ; 
the shadows of night quickly sur- 
round us ; and we lie down in the 
crave, and “are no more seen.” 
Many of our schemes are never 
accomplished ; many of our works 
are left imperfect ; our hearts fail, 
and our hands droop, before we can 
perform our numerous enterprises. 
Threescore years and ten are but 
a short space for accomplishing that 
work on which depends our eternal 
interest. It is not too long for sub- 
duing our disorderly passions, and 
for acquiring those virtues which 
will encure for ever 3 it is not too 
long for the exercise of repentance, 
for confirming our faith, for en- 
larging our charity, for glorifying 
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God, and for the establishment ot 
the spiritual kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour in our hearts. Yet this 
lengthened period is granted to few : 
the day of thousands is a short 
day, a few hours, and then “ the 
shadow of death” overtakes them ; 
overtakes them, perhaps, before 
they have once thought seriously 
about that great work which they 
were sent into the world to finish. 
If. The third point which we 
proposed to consider, is, that our 
eternal welfare depends on the right 
performance of this work.—T he pre- 
sent life is the only peried allotted 
us for securing our future felicity : 
it is our seed time, and, as we sow 
now, we shall reap hereafter. “ Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time; 
behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion.” If the work of repentance. 
the work of faith, and the labours 
of love, are not performed on earth, 
we cannot expect to reap the fruits 
of them in the world to come. In 
our worldly concerns we do not look 
for the end, if we have not used the 
means. The indolent, the liéentious 
the lovers of pleasure, the careless. 
and the extravagant, are not ex- 
pected gto reap those fruits whicl) 
are the rewards of industry, frv- 
gality, and sobriety ? And is eter- 
nal life, then, so slight a blessing, 
that God will bestow it indiscrimi- 
nately on those who never seek it. 
and who think the pleasures of sin, 
which are but for a season—for i 
short day—of infinitely greater value 
than those pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand for evermore ? The 
Scriptures expressly declare that 
the impenitent, the profane, and 
“the workers of iniquity,” shal! 
have no share in his kingdom ot! 
glory ; that ‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap ; that 
he who soweth to the flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap corruption : but that 
he who soweth to the Spirit, shal! 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
There can be no repentance or con- 
version in the grave, where all things 
are forgotten ; nor any availing con- 
trition in those flames where even @ 
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drop of water cannot be obtained to 
cool the tongue. 

Let us, then, wisely consider in 
this our day, “ the things which 
belong unto our peace,”’ before they 
are for ever hidden from our eyes. 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do,” says Solomon, “ do it with thy 
might: for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in the grave whither thou goest.” 
Your day of trial, your day of grace, 
your day of preparation for the eter- 
nal world, is short and transient. 
Will you, then devote it to any 
object rather than to that which is 
your main business, your most im- 
portant concern? Will you waste 
in frivolous amusements or in vicious 
pursuits, or in anxiously caring about 
the hings of this world, those hours 
on which your future happiness de- 
pends, not for a day, or a year, or 
a hundred 4ears, but through those 
eternal eges which no tongue can 
number. 

But perhaps you conceive that 
it will be sufficient to think about 
eternal things when the evening of 
life begins to draw near; that is, 
you will work the works of God 
when you cin be no longer employ- 
ed in workng for yourselves, and 
when you jiave spent the’ best of 
your time in the drudgery of the 
world and the service of satan. 
You will begin the most difficult 
of all works when your strength is 
exhausted, and will prepare on a 
sudden to set out on an unknown 
voyage when your spirits are faint, 
and the night encompasses you 
about with the clouds of darkness. 
Fatal error! dangerous procrastina- 
tion! Are you certain that you shall 
be preserved to old age, or that 
your departure out of this life may 
not be sudden and unexpected? 
Let me then exhort you, “ while it 
is called to-day, lest any of you be 
hardened through the deceitfulness 
of sin.” To-day, if ye will hear the 
voice of God, and the calls of your 
merciful Saviour, “ harden not your 
hearts, lest he swear in his wrath 
that you shall never enter into his 
Curist. Ossery. No. 254. 1 
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rest.” Be assured, that in working 
out your salvation, you shall not 
labour in vain, fora full reward shall 
be given you when your work is 
finished; not, indeed, a reward of 
debt, but of grace 3 not as the price 
of your labour, but as the free 
“ gift of God through Jesus C hrist 
our Lord.” Our exertions are ne- 
cessary, aS an appointed means ; and 
God, in his abundant mercy, pro- 
mises a gracious recompense, on 
account of Him through whose won- 
dertul work on earth, in our nature, 
and whose present intercession in 
heaven, he favourably accepts every 
humble penitent, every sincere be- 
liever, every worker of righteous- 
ness. “ Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye stedfast, unmovea- 
ble, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 
_— 


Tv the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ir is with singular pleasure I have 
perused, in your last Appendix, the 
cheering statements respecting the 
accelerated progress of the Christian 
cause throughout the world, con- 
tained in the numerous Reports and 
Proceedings, of Bible, Missionary 
and other admirable institutions. 
Apart from the religious benefits 
which result from the Gospel, I 
could not but feel much gratifica- 
tion at the illustrations thus afforded 
of its benign influence upon the 
character and political institutions of 
mankind, as particularly alluded to 
in the case of the liberated Africans, 
the Calmuc Tartars, and the South- 
Sea Islanders. (See appendix, pp. 
$12,840, 841, &c.) Such effects, 
however, are not new, even in 
modern times: the Moravian So- 
ciety’s annals, in particular, abound 
with similar illustrations of the 
powerful effects of the Gospel, 
in civilizing and humanizing the hea- 
thens and savages, and superseding 
their barbarous laws and _institu- 
tions, by the mild and holy princi- 
ples of a divinely revealed code. As 
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expended. The poor, also, must 
discharge their duties in humility, 
diligence, patience, and sobriety ; 
not repining against the dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence, but 
learning, with the Apostle, “in 
whatsoever state they are, therewith 
to be content.” ‘They must study 
to perform all their works, under a 
sense of the duty they owe to God ; 
and amidst their toils they must 
have an eye to that gracious Saviour 
who endured for their sakes much 
labour and weariness ; who bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows ; and 
who, after performing his most be- 
nevolent works, had scarcely “ a 
place where to lay his head.” 

II. Our second general considera- 
tion is, the shortness of the period in 
which we must perform this impor- 
tant work. We must diligently work 
while it is day, for “ the night cometh 
when no man can work.”—Human 
life passes away in haste, and may 
fitly be compared to a fleeting day. 
*““ We are strangers before Thee, and 
sojourners, as were all our fathers : 
our days on earth are as a shadow, 
and there is none abjding.” The 
morning of youth is ushered in with 
health and vigour: we pass to the 
meridian of manhood, and “ bear 
the heat and burden of the day,” 
in hopes of a long and sweet enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of our labours. 
But even if we are spared so long, 
the evening of life still draws near ; 
the shadows of night quickly sur- 
round us ; and we lie down in the 
crave, and “are no more seen.” 
Many of our schemes are — never 
accomplished ; many of our works 
are left imperfect ; our hearts fail, 
and our hands droop, before we can 
pertorm our numerous enterprises. 
Threescore years and ten are but 
a short space for accomplishing that 
work on which depends our eternal 
interest. It is not too long for sub- 
duing our disorderly passions, and 
for acquiring those virtues which 
will encure for ever 3 it is not too 
long for the exercise of repentance, 
for confirming our faith, for en- 
larging our charity, for glorifying 
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God, and for the establishment ot 
the spiritual kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour in our hearts. Yet this 
lengthened period is granted to few - 
the day of thousands is a short 
day, a few hours, and then “ the 
shadow of death” overtakes them ; 
overtakes them, perhaps, before 
they have once thought seriously 
about that great work which they 
were sent into the world to finish. 
lif. The third point which we 
proposed to consider, is, that our 
eternal welfare depends on the right 
performance of this work.—The pre- 
sent life is the only period allotted 
us for securing our future felicity : 
it is our seed time, and, as we sow 
now, we shall reap hereafter. “ Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time; 
behold, now is the day of salva- 
tion.” If the work of repentance. 
the work of faith, and the labours 
of love, are not performed on earth, 
we cannot expect to reap the fruits 
of them in the world to come. In 
our worldly concerns we do not look 
for the end, if we have not used the 
means. The indolent, the liéentious 
the lovers of pleasure, the careless. 
and the extravagant, are not ex- 


pected to reap those fruits whicl) | 


are the rewards of industry, frv- 
gality, and sobriety ? And is eter- 
nal life, then, so slight a blessing. 
that God will bestow it indiscrimi- 
nately on those who never seek it. 
and who think the pleasures of sin, 
which are but for a season—for i 
short day—of infinitely greater value 
than those pleasures which are at 
God’s right hand for evermore ? The 
Seriptures expressly declare tha‘ 
the impenitent, the profane, and 
“the workers of iniquity,” shal! 
have no share in his kingdom ot! 
glory ; that ‘ whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap ; that 
he who soweth to the flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap corruption : but that 
he who soweth to the Spirit, shal! 
of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 
There can be no repentance or con- 
version in the grave, where all things 
are forgotten ; nor any availing con- 
trition in those flames where even @ 
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drop of water cannot be obtained to 
cool the tongue. 

Let us, then, wisely consider in 
this our day, “the things which 
belong unto our peace,” before they 
are for ever hidden from our eyes. 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do,” says Solomon, “ do it with thy 
might: for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in the grave whither thou goest.” 
Your day of trial, your day of grace, 
your day of preparation for the eter- 
nal world, is short and transient. 
Will you, then devote it to any 
object rather than to that which is 
your main business, your most im- 
portant concern? Will you waste 
in frivolous amusements or in vicious 
pursuits, or in anxiously caring about 
the things of this world, those hours 
on which your future happiness de- 
pends, not for a day, or a year, or 
a hundred years, but through those 
eternal ages which no tongue can 
number. 

But perhaps you conceive that 
it will be sufficient to think about 
eternal things when the evening of 
life begins to draw near ; that is, 
you will work the works of God 
when you can be no longer employ- 
ed in working for yourselves, and 
when you have spent the’ best of 
your time in the drudgery of the 
world and the service of satan. 
You will begin the most difficult 
of all works when your strength is 
exhausted, and will prepare on a 
sudden to set out on an unknown 
voyage when your spirits are faint, 
and the night encompasses you 
about with the clouds of darkness. 
Fatal error! dangerous procrastina- 
tion! Are you certain that you shall 
be preserved to old age, or that 
your departure out of this life may 
not be sudden and unexpected? 
Let me then exhort you, “ while it 
is called to-day, lest any of you be 
hardened through the deceitfulness 
of sin.” ‘To-day, if ye will hear the 
voice of God, and the calls of your 
merciful Saviour, “ harden not your 
hearts, lest he swear in his wrath 
that you shall never enter into his 
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rest.” Be assured, that in working 
out your salvation, you shall not 
labour in vain, for a full reward shall 
be given you when your work is 
finished; not, indeed, a reward of 
debt, but of grace; not as the price 
of your labour, but as the free 
* vift of God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” Our exertions are ne- 
cessary, as an appointed means ; and 
God, in his abundant mercy, pro- 
mises a gracious recompense, on 
account of Him through whose won- 
dertul work on earth, in our nature, 
and whose present intercession in 
heaven, he favourably accepts every 
humble penitent, every sincere be- 
liever, every worker of righteous- 
ness. “© Therefore, my beloved 
brethren, be ye stedfast, unmovea- 
ble, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” 
—————— 


Tv the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ir is with singular pleasure I have 
perused, in your last Appendix, the 
cheering statements respecting the 
accelerated progress of the Christian 
cause throughout the world, con- 
tained in the numerous Reports and 
Proceedings, of Bible, Missionary 
and other admirable institutions. 
Apart from the religious benefits 
which result from the Gospel, I 
could not but feel much gratifica- 
tion at the illustrations thus afforded 
of its benign influence upon the 
character and political institutions of 
mankind, as particularly alluded to 
in the case of the liberated Africans, 
the Calmuc Tartars, and the South- 
Sea Islanders. (See appendix, pp. 
$12,840, 841, &c.) Such effects, 
however, are not new, even in 
modern times: the Moravian So- 
ciety’s annals, in particular, abound 
with similar illustrations of the 
powerful effects of the Gospel, 
in civilizing and humanizing the hea- 
thens and savages, and superseding 
their barbarous laws and _institu- 
tions, by the mild and holy princi- 
ples of a divinely revealed code. As 
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an illustration in point, I copy a few 
of the public institutes of a party 
of converted Delaware Indians, 
which your readers may compare 
with the extracts inserted in your 
Appendix from the new Otahei- 
tean code. They were drawn up, 
approved, and adopted in the year 
1772, when the party emigrated, at 
the invitation of the great council of 
their nation, to a settlement called 
Shonbrun (Fine Spring) with their 
missionary leaders. 

“ We will know of no other God, 
nor worship any other but him who 
has created us and redeemed us with 
his most precious blood. We will 
rest from all Jabour on Sundays, and 
attend the usual meetings on that 
day for Divine service. We will 
honour father and mother, and sup- 
port them in age and distress. No 
thieves, murderers, drunkards, adul- 
terers, or other immoral persons 3 
no one who attends dances, sacri- 
fices, or heathenish festivals; no 
one using witchcraft in hunting, 
shall be suffered among us. We will 
renounce all juggles, lies, and deceit 
of satan. We will be obedient to 
our teachers, and to the national as- 
sistants, who are appointed to see 
that good order be kept, both in 
and out of our towns. We will not 
be idle and lazy, nor te}l lies of one 
another, nor strike each other: we 
will live peaceably together. Who- 
soever does any harm to another’s 
cattle, goods, or effects, shall pay 
the damage. A man shall have only 
one wife, love her and provide for her 
and their children. Likewise, a wo- 
man shall have but one husband, 
and be obedient unto him: she 
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shall also take care of the children, 
and be cleanly in all things. We 
will not permit any rum or spiri- 
tuous liquor to be brought into oar 
towns. If strangers or traders hap- 
pen to bring any, the national as- 
sistants are to take it into their pos- 
session, and take care not to deliver 
it to them until they set off again, 
Young peopie are not to marry with- 
out the consent of their parents, and 
taking their advice. All necessary 
contributions for the public ought 
cheerfully to be attended to. No 
man inclining to go to war, which 
is the shedding of blood, can re- 
main among us. Whosoever pur- 
chases goods or articles of warriors, 
knowing at the time that they have 
been stolen or plundered, must leave 
us; for we look upon this as giving 
encouragement to murder and theft.” 

If Christianity did no more for 
mankind than to teach them thus 
to live in piety towards God, and 
“truth, unity, and godly love” to- 
wards each other, its influence on 
the human character, as concerns 
this world, would be an inestimable 
blessing; but how greatly is this 
consideration enhanced when it is 
remembered that the Gospel is not 
a mere code of duty, but “the 
power of God unto salvation, to every 
one that believeth ;” that it brings 
* life and immortality to light,” and 
opens through the blood of a cruci- 
fied Saviour, and the sanctifiying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, an ave- 
nue to guilty and perishing sinners 
to those forfeited realms of glory, 
where there is fulness of joy for 
evermore ! 

SURRIENSIS- 


a 


Piliscellancous. 
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LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A JOUR- 
NEY THROUGH NORTH AMERICA. 
( Continued from p. 23.) 
Richmond, Virginia, 
20th June, 1820. 
My letter of the 25th of May, 


brought us to the north-west corner 


of the State of Mississippi, or r4- 
ther to the boundary between that 
State and Alabama. I propose now 
to give you asketch of our tour from 
the State of Mississippi across the 
Alleghany mountains to the ca- 
pital of Virginia, from which I am 








writing. My narrative will be chiefly 
an itinerary; for, as I cannot consent 
to fabrieate adventures at pleasure, 
I must give you the memoranda of 
my journal just as they occurred. 
[am not, however, without hopes, 
that if you will trace our progress 
with your map before you, my let- 
ier will at least convey to you_a to- 
lerable idea of aa important tract of 
country, on the condition and fu- 
ture prospects of which the philan- 
thropist, the politician, andthe Chris- 
tian, may speculate with considera- 
ble interest. I bargain with you be- 
fore hand, to expect only a list of 
names and dates, of breakfastings 
and sleepings ; so that all that you 
get in addition, whether in the shape 
of adventure or disquisition, you are 
to consider as pure gain. 

After passing the boundary line 
which I have just mentioned, we 
were exhilarated and delighted with 
an extensive view, and a distant ho- 
rizon, after travelling some hundred 
miles in a deep forest, almost with- 
out seeing the tops of the thickly in- 
terlacing trees. In the course of 
the day, we passed, not without re- 
gret, from the Chickasaw nation, 
into the White settlements, and 
towards evening reached the Big 
Spring, a little village of log cabins, 
on a beautiful clear stream. Here 
we cut the military road from New 
Orleans to Nashville, and ought to 
have remained all night, but were 
anxious to make our forty miles, by 
proceeding six miles farther on a 
new road, to a house where we were 
told travellers were received. When 
we arrived there, however, after dark, 
we found we had been misinformed, 
as it was the residence of rather a 
genteel family, and there seemed to 
be a party there. The gentleman 
said something about house room ; 
but not repeating it, or pressing us, 
I determined to proceed two miles 
farther, where he stated they did 
take in travellers. After some dif- 
ficulty we found the house; but the 
owners said we had been misinform- 
ed: indeed he had only one room 
for his family and guests, male and 
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female. I begged him to sell us 
some corn for our horses, and bread 
for ourselves, as we had not eaten 
since breakfast, and said we would 
then liein the woods. He, however, 
gave us nothing more substantial 
than civil words, but assured us that 
alittle farther on we should come to 
Col. ’s, who received travellers 
regularly. I told him we began to 
be a little incredulous ;— but as there 
was no alternative, with horses tired, 
and at least as much disappointed as 
ourselves, we proceeded, not exqui- 
sitely good humoured, to the Colo- 
nel’s, who was preparing to retire 
to bed. Ile said he did not receive 
travellers, except when, like our- 
selves, they were without resources ; 
that four had just arrived in a simi- 
lar situation, and that he could not 
give us beds, but that he would 
cheerfully do the best he could. He 
then ordered us an excellent supper, 
had his carriage horses turned out to 
give us stable room, and would have 
contrived to provide us a lodging 5 
but I could not think of intrud- 
ing on him, and insisted on lying 
out as we had done the two preced- 
ing nights. His servant made us a 
large fire under a tree, and we slept 
very soundly. His charge was mo- 
derate: and you will perhaps be sur- 
prised that he made any charge at 
all; butin these newly settled coun- 
tries, it is the custom for almost eve- 
ry family to receive travellers, and to 
make a charge, tunis being, in many 
cases, the only way of disposing of 
the surplus of their Indiancorn. ‘The 
few families, however, on this road, 
seemed not to like the plan, and to 
be afraid of making a beginning, lest 
they should be overrun, and our Co- 
lonel shared in these feelings, though 
too warm-hearted to turn a stranger 
from his doors at night. In the state 
of Mississippi towards Natchez, stran- 
gers are received generally without 
charge ; but this custom, of which we 
have heard so much, is disappearing 
fast, and is, in fact, congenial only 
with a particular stage of society. 
Where houses are thinly scattered 
and there is too little travelling to «- 
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ford encouragement to an inn, stran- 
gers may be taken in either with or 
without charges; and the latter may 
frequently be incompatible with the 
circumstances, though agreeable to 
the wishes of the owner. In_ this 
situation, persons are obliged to keep 
houses of entertainment in_ self-de- 
tence, however much the practice 
may infringe on their family com- 
fort, and a habit will be acquired 
of expecting admission into private 
houses, even when necessity can be 
no longer pleaded. There is some- 
thing pleasing enough in the reflec- 
tion, that every house on the road is 
open to you as your home; but on 
the other hand, it is neither agree- 
able nor desirable for families to feel 
that their retirement may be broken 
in upon, at any hour, by any noisy 
fellows who happen to be pass- 
ing by. Judge , who lives 
near Point Coupee, told us that he 
has adopted an excellent’ plan: he 
has had an inn opened near his 
house, since the road has been more 
generally travelled, and he sends his 
servants there with all strangers who 
beat up his quarters, with orders to 
defray the expenses of those who 
are not evidently in a situation to 
do it for themselves. 

We breakfasted the following 
morning at the house of a very res- 
pectable couple, who had removed 
from Virginia. We were now in lands 
lately ceded by the Indians, and 
sold, 1 think, only in February, 
1818. They have been settled less 
than two years; yet within a few 
miles of the house, there were 
no less than five schools, and four 
places of worship. In the course of 
the day we crossed the Tennessee 
river, just above the shoals: it was 
half a mile broad, overhung with 
beautiful trees, and studded with 
wooded islands. Where it e*pand- 
ed toward the shoals, it reminded me 
very much of our Cumberland lakes. 
Steam-boats come up from New- 
Orleans to the shoals. We took up 
our abode for the night a few miles 
on the other side, at a prosperous 
Ipoking farm, which, a year and 
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half since, was a wilderness. Thie 
landlord is an intelligent active man, 
from Virginia, who keeps his car- 
riage. Near the house he had one 
field, of one hundred acres in Indian 
corn, and another of one hundred in 
cotton; he cut down the first trees 
in January, 1819, and last year had 
a small crop of cotton and Indian 
corn. The husbandry of both would 
generally do credit to our first-rate 
farmers; and Indian corn is far the 
most beautiful crop [ ever saw. | 
was surprised at the rapidity with 
which the new lands have been 
brought into cultivation. The fields 
are generally from eighty to one hun- 
dred and twenty acres in extent, 
cleared of a fair proportion of their 
timber, and the remainder girdled. 
The land is remarkably good, some- 
times producing one hundred bushels 
of Indian corn per acre, though fifty 
in some states is a large crop. Our 
host told me, that he has only to 
cultivate half the land for his family 
supply of Indian corn, which he 
required in Virginia; and it grows 
so much more rapidly in its early 
stages, that it renders far less labour 
necessary. Money is extremely 
scarce throughout the country, and 
hardly to be raised at all. “Lands 
which sold at the public sales at 
30 cents, would not bring 15 in 
many instances; and many are 
abandoning the idea of paying the 
second instalment, satisfied — that 
they shall save money, by forfeiting 
the one-twentieth earnest, and the 
first instalment of one-fourth, and 
buying their own or other forfeited 
lands at public sales. Great exer- 
tions are making to induce Govern- 
ment to remit part of the price. 
Nothing can appear more delight- 
ful and independent than the situa- 
tion of those who are comfortably 
settled on their new lands. Surround- 
ed by beautiful woods, and cultiva- 
ting the richest soils, they raise al- 
most every thing they want with 
little labour. Many make their own 
cotton and woclen’ clothes, from 
cotton grown, and sheep re ared, by 
themselves, and their own soap, 








is really a road, the Kentucky trace 
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candles, and sugar. They also raise 

large quantities of sheep, pigs, and 
cattle in the woods, with no other 
trouble than putting a bell round 
their neck, and occasionally visiting 
them. ‘Those who want to make 
money, must have recourse to sla- 
very and cotton planting. 

On the 27th, we proceeded on 
our route at half past four in the 
morning, passing through Athens, 
a town of twenty or thirty log ca- 
bins, to Cambridge, a village of four 
or five, where we e breakfasted. Our 
host was from South Carolina. He 
said there were several ministers and 
a school in the neighbourhood ; that 
at a camp meeting of some seceders 
from the Methodists a week before, 
four thousand people were collected. 
We passed in the afternoon through 


Huntsville, a small town, full of 


stores, or shops. It is finely situa- 
ted, near the foot of the spurs of the 
Cumberland mountain. We then 
proceeded to a comfortable inn, 
commanding a_ delightful view. 
Here I had “proposed to spend Sun- 
day ; but found our landlord such a 
sporting character, and was told the 
house was such a Sunday lounge, 
that { determined to proceed to one 
of a different stamp. While resting 
our horses, we saw a Negro boy, of 
ten years old, nearly killed in a fall 
from one of his master’s race-horses 
which he was training with another, 
rode by one of his companions. It 
is very common to have private 
courses, and racers of the English 
breed. Our host of the preceding 
night was training three. 

We set off again by moon-light, 
and reached our resting place about 
midnight after the family were gone 
to bed. It was a pleasing family 
to spend Sunday with ; but there was 
no regular service, except on three 
Sundays out of four, and this was the 
fourth. I found there was a school 
in the neighbourhood ; indeed this 
district has been settled ten vears. 

We were now in the high road 
from Huntsville to Knoxville, which 


being little more than a broad grass 
path. We left our hosts on the 
20th, and in a few miles crossed 
into Tennessee. At night we reached 
the foot of the Cumberland moun- 
tain, taking rather a short cut to 
Knoxville by a horse path, which 
passes by Brainerd, one of the mis- 
sionary settlements among the Che- 
rokees. 

We began to ascend the Cumber- 
land mountain on the 30th, about 
noon. After riding and walking for 
two miles up a steep rocky path, we 
reached the summit and travelled on 
a level road for nearly sixteen miles, 
when we descended very precipitouss 
ly into the valle y oon the other side. 
The trees which overhung the read, 
afforded us a tolerable protection 
from the rain which was falling at 
the time: but they also contracted 
the prospect and prevented our see- 
ing, except at intervals, the clouds 
which were rolling beautifully alone 
the distant ec still our ride was 
rendered very agreeable by the fra- 
grance of the pte the freshness 
of the dripping leaves, and the 
sounds of the mountain torrents 
talling into the river below. At the 
foot of the mountain we found a 
solitary log-hut, where a very neat 
old woman, upwards of seventy years 
old, was busily engaged in spinning. 
She gave me a polite reception, and 
her manners and conversation would 
really have surprised you. In her 
chimne *y-corner was a young clergy- 
man from New-York, who had been 
visiting Brainerd, and whose offers to 
conduct family worship were thank- 
fully accepted by our hostess and 
her son. This young divine was 
making a long tour through the 
wilder parts of America to harden 
himself, as our hostess said before 
he took the charge of a regular con 
gregation. It were to be wished 
that our clergy at home had also # 
little initiatory practice in the duties 
of their profession before they jump 
at once from the secular studies o! 
a college, to the serious responsi- 
bilities of a cure of souls.—We set 
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off the next morning soon after four 
o'clock, and, after crossing the Se- 
quotchy and the Tennessee rivers, 
entered the Cherokee nation, in the 
State of Georgia. We breakfasted 
at the house of a very intelligent 
farmer, whose wife was a half-breed 
Cherokee, and whose children were 
well-behaved, and better educated 
than those of some of our most 
respectable farmers. On_ his book- 
shelves I observed Robertson’s 
America, the Spectator, and several 
periodical publications ; a Bible, 
hymn-book, and other religious 
works. Inthe afternoon we crossed 
the Racoon and Look-out mountain; 
and for the first time I came to an 
open quarrel with my _ favourite 
woods, which prevented me from 
getting one tolerable view of the 
most magnificent scenery we have 
met with since our arrival in America. 
I was delighted, however, to find 


myself once more in the midst of 
mountains, and would have ascend- 
ed to the summit of the Look-out 
mountain by day-break the follow- 


ing morning, if the weather had not 
rendered it almost impracticable. We 
slept at the foot of it, at the house of a 
Highlander, who married a Cherokee 
about thirty years since, and who 
lives very much like a gentleman. 
Here we found a good library, maps, 
and American and English news- 
papers—the latter most acceptable. 
The daughters who drank tea and 
breakfasted with us, were pleasing 
well-behaved girls, who had been 
educated at distant boarding- 
schools : the father, from his man- 
ners and information, might have 
been living the last twenty years 
in England or Scotland, instead of 
among the Cherokees. Here I met 
a young invalid from Ohio, going 
to the South for his health—no 
great event, you will say ; but what 
greater events can you expect from 
a traveller through a wild, than 
whom he met, and whither they were 
going > He had been detained some 
days by the rain ; which kept us till 
after breakfast, contrary to otr 
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usual custom. We then proceeded 
through the woods to Brainerd, six 
miles distant; where we stopped 
during the remainder of the day, 
the rain falling in torrents. Of my 
interesting visit there, I have sent 
you an account in a separate letter. 

We left Brainerd early on the 2d of 
June, and at the distance of seven 
miles passed the boundary of the 
Cherokee nation, by crossing the 
Tennessee river for the third time. 
It is here six hundred yards broad,and 
very beautiful. We rode thirty miles 
without stopping, and then took a 
cup of coffee at a nice family’s; where 
I saw on their book-shelves, Young's 
Night Thoughts, Newton’s and 
Wesley’s Sermons, &c. There is no 
school in the neighbourhood 3 but 
the children are sent to a boarding- 
school eight miles distant. One ot 
the daughter’s made coffee for me ; 
the wife or daughter undertaking 
the office wherever we go. You 
would be surprised at the respectabl: 
manners and appearance of those 
we meet with in this capacity, even 
in the log-cabins. We proceeded 
sixteen miles farther, to Squir: 
David's, to sleep, and lay in the sanv 
room where the whole family, of six 
or seven, cooked, supped, and slept. 
If Thad not been unwilling to hur 
their feelings, I would have made 4 
fire and slept under a tree ; a plan we 
should generally have adopted, if it 
had not been necessary to obtain 
stable room for our horses. I often 
envy my servant, who frequentls 
sleeps in the hay-loft. The follow- 
ing morning we breakfasted at a 
comfortable inn by the road side, 
where I found, among other books, 
Homer, Ovid, Virgil, Cicero, Dugald 
Stewart, Adam Smith, Ferguson’s 
Astronomy, Ree’s Encyclopedia, 
&c.&c. They belonged to the 
son of the landlord, and detained us 
an hour or two longer than usual. It 
was delightful to meet our old friend 
Dugald Stewart in such a place. 
We rode the whole day along a 
beautiful valley between the Cum- 
berland mountain and Tennessee 
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river, and at night stopped at a re- 
tired house, where our host and 
hostess soon afterwards arrived 
from meeting; it being the quarterly 
meeting of Presbyterian ministers, 
who preach for several successive 
days. The following day, Sunday, 
[ went to Kingston (four miles) to 
church; where I found the con- 
gregation adjourned into the woods, 
the numbers being too great to be 
otherwise accommodated. It was 
a sacramental occasion, and long 
tables were spread under the trees ; 
the people flocking for miles in 
every direction, as in Scotland. 
This spectacle, so impressive in an 
American forest, was rendered still 
more interesting by the surrounding 
scenery, which was beautiful. Im- 
mediately below the wood there was 
a wide expanse of water, the con- 
fluence of the Holstein and the 
Clinch rivers, where they unite to 
form the Tennessee; and at a dis- 
tance was a chain of mountains, 
strongly resembling the chain which 
comprizes Coniston Fells and Lang- 
dale Pikes; while the surface of the 
ground, sometimes gently undulat- 
ing, and sometimes broken into nar- 
row, lofty, and precipitous ridges, 
was almost every where covered 
with stately trees, of a gigantic sta- 
ture. We set off early the next 
morning, and reached Knoxville at 
night, delighted, yet almost ex- 
hausted, with the constant succes- 
sion of magnificent mountain views. 
At Knoxville I staid at Ray’stavern, 
which, being built of br icks, and 
divided into convenient rooms, ap- 
peared like a palace, after our late 
accommodation. On my arrival 
I found several gentlemen sitting in 
the portico before the house, among 
whom was the resident agent of the 
United States among the Choctaws, 
who had been at Washington, and 
was bringing a handsome present 
from the Government to the mission- 
ary settlements at Yaloo Busha. The 
following morning I rose early, and 
walked about the tow n, beautifully 
situated on the Holstein. At five 
o’cloek most of the shops were open, 
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the newspapers were in the course 
of delivery, and every thing bore 
the appearance of eight or nine 
o'clock in a more northern town. 
We rode tor about seventeen miles, 
when we were compelled to halt 
by the heat of the day. In the 
evening, the fragrance of the woods 
and the melody of the birds were 
delightful; and the cool clear 
streams seemed to refresh our horses 
greatly after their toilsome journey, 
our dete ntion in the morning having 
thrown us more into the heat of the 
day than usual. We now began to 
be more sensible than ever how 
much we had been indebted to the 
thick woods, which, till within a few 
days, had almost entirely protected 
us from the rays of the sun. 

At eight o’clock we stopped at 
Myer’s, a German, who treated 
us very civilly. Opposite the house 
they were making hay, the first we 
had seen cut; the smell of which 
transported me for a time to 
Indeed, for several days I had been 
perpetually reminded of home by 
the general aspect of the surrounding 
scenery ; the rich cropsof wheat and 
barley, which in this section of the 
country had almost displaced the In- 
dian corn; the “hum of children just 
let loose from school,” who often 
accosted us with their little bows ; 
and a style of manners resembling 
that of the country people in the 
neighbourhood of our lakes, in all 
its most valuable characteristics. 
Some of the customs, indecd, were 
different, as I was still occasionally 
placed at the family supper-table 
with labourers in their shirt-sleeves : 
but that family, and those labourers, 
appeared as cordial, obliging and 
accommodating, as those with whom 
I have ventured to compare them ; 
in their own way, as respectful, and 
much more intelligent: in short, 
any thing, rather than what people 
generally mean when they say 
Americans. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue proprie’s of a clergyman’s 
taking upon 
a justice of the peace, upon which 
you have lately touched in your 
Review of the dishop of Glouces- 
ter’s “ Third Charge,” is often made 
the subject of discussion ; but among 
the different arguments usually 
brought forward, one of the prin- 
cipal in favour of the union of the 
two offices, is rarely, I believe, if 
at all, considered. To this argument 
I beg leave to call the attention 
of your clerical readers and corres- 
pondents. But, in order to clear my 
way to it, [ must premise a few ob- 
servations. 

It is commonly assigned, as ground 
sufficient to justify the union of the 
two offices, that the magisterial 


function should be discharged by 
men of education ; and that, if cler- 
gymen decline to act, the appoint- 
ment must fall into improper hands, 
for want of a sufficient number of 
persons willing to burthen them- 


selves with its duties, and duly qua- 
lified to fulfil them. But, before 
this argument can be brought to 
bear, a preliminary question must 
be determined ; namely, whether 
there is any essential incompa- 
tibility between the two offices: 
for if there be, it is plain that no 
argument founded on expediency 
alone, can apply to the question. 
Now, I am willing to admit that 
the two offices are not incompatible. 
Some pious persons judge incon- 
clusively, 1 think, upon this point, 
from not considering the difference 
between our times and circumstances, 
and those of the first preachers of 
the Gospel. The Christian religion 
being established by law, and the 
parochial minister being © settled 
among his particular flock, hg is not 
to be viewed in the same light as 
a missionary to a foreign people, 
or even as a stated pastor exercising 
his calling under a persecuting or 
hostile government. In this respect, 
his situation rather corresponds to 
that of a Jewish priest. placed under 


himself the duties ef 


Clergyman and Magistrate. |k rz. 
an economy in which church and 
state afforded each other mutual 
support ; and as the functions of a 
priest among the Jews embraced 
some duties of a magisterial nature, 
an analogy seems to prevail sufti- 
cient to warrant, as a general posi- 
tion, the compatibility of the clerical 
and magisterial offices. 

Allowing this to be the case, we 
come to the question of expediency. 
But here I think the point for a cler- 
gyman to examine, is, whether it be 
expedient in @ relig gious, and not 
merely a civil view of the sub- 
ject, for a person in his situation 
to become a magistrate: in other 
words, whether the peculiar objects 
for which he is appointed to the pas- 
toral care are likely to be advanced 
or impeded by the step. And i 
appears to me, that, were it not for 
the consideration to which I shall 
shortly come, few pious ministers 
would, in ordinary circumstances, 
hesitate to decline the additional 
burthen. They have enough to do 
without it. Persoal religion, pro- 
fessional studies, and parochial du- 
ties, furnish ample employment. 
They are aware, besides, that, in 
the eyes of many, the magistracy 
appears, of necessity, to wear too 
severe an aspect to admit of any 
gcenial association with the meek- 
ness and gentleness, the humilit 
and love, which should adorn and 
signalize the ministry of the Gospel. 
They entertain well-founded suspi- 
cions, also, that, as their chief pro- 
fessional danger lies on the side o! 
seularity, the discharge of an oflice 
so conversant with secular interests 
is calculated to deaden the spiri- 
tuality of their affections ; and fur- 
ther, that the habit of exercising 
magisterial authority tends to pro- 
duce an arbitrary tone of feeling 
and expression in their ordinary in- 
tercourse with inferiors—an evil to 
be especially deprecated in the per- 
son of a Christian minister. Per- 
haps it is for these reasons, that, 
though it is sometimes said that 
clergymen make the best magis- 
trates,” the converse of that pre- 
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position has never yet passed into 
an adage. | 

But supposing clergymen to de- 
cline the magisterial office, how are 
their places in that department to 
be supplied? I answer, Let the 
whole burthen rest upon the coun- 
try gentlemen. As to the want 
of a sufficient number of country 
gentlemen for the purpose, this can 
only serve asa plea where a neigh- 
bourhood is, in point of fact, nearly 
destitute of resident gentry; and 
not where the deficiency arises 
from their unwillingness to trouble 
themselves with the office. Back- 
wardness, on the part of others, to 
discharge their appropriate duties 
to society, is no sufficient reason 
why clergymen shonld be expected 
to deviate from their peculiar sphere ; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that 
a conscientious and steady refusal, 
if general, among the clergy, would 
render the obligations of country 
gentlemen in this respect more 
clearly imperative, and thereby oc- 
casion, on their part, a more general 
acceptance of the office ; or, if there 
be no ground of complaint on that 
score, excite so much additional 
activity in the exercise of its func- 
tions as would be sufficient for all 
important purposes. 

But although I cannot see any 
reasons, of a merely civil nature, 
sufficient to justify the practice in a 
district where an adequate number 
of country gentlemen are resident. 
I am sorry to remark that, in a 
purely professional point of view, 
there often arises a distinct and 
powerful motive for it, in the lament- 
able decay of church discipline. A 
clergyman it is true, is not “ to 
lord it over God’s heritage;’’ but 
considering the nature of his du- 
ties, and the objects of his ministry, 
he certainly ought to possess some 
salutary means of checking open 
vice, and applying the wise regula- 
tions of the church to the practical 
edification of his whole flock. Such 
a power it was always intended 
should be vested in him, as is evi- 
dent from the rubric, the cannons, 
Canist. Osseny. No. 254. 
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and the Scriptures. But all pro- 
visions of this sort have fallen into 
disuse ; even our bishops and arch- 
deacons seem very tender of reviv- 
ing them; and it would certainly 
require much wisdom and piety, as 
well as more zeal, to do so in any 
measure with effect. The neces- 
sity, however, is not on this ac- 
count the less urgent; and indeed 
it may deserve attention (though it 
is not exactly to the present pur- 
pose to make the remark), whether 
the growth of Dissent from the Esta- 
blishment, of late years so often 
lamented in episcopal charges, visi- 
tation sermons, and other publica- 
tions, may not, in a considerable de- 
gree, be attributed to the want of that 
hold upon her children which every 
Christian church should possess, 
through the exercise of a godly dis- 
cipline. Owing to the decay of 
this, a very large portion of the 
people have learnt to regard many 
of their religious obligations with 
indifference; to lose especially the 
very idea of church communion, and 
the principal of Christian unity and 
obedience ; in the room of which we 
often have to observe, with regret, a 
dangerous impatience of all salutary 
restraint, a roving disposition,“itch- 
ing ears,” and spiritual pride. But, 
however this may be, what is the si- 
tuation of a country clergyman, con- 
scientiously labouring for the re- 
formation of his parish? He often 
experiences the want of something 
more than the influence of his per- 
sonal character or his religious in- 
structions** Feeble is the power 


*Itis hardly necessary to remark, ex- 
cept for the sake of avoiding all possibil- 
ity of misconception, that I do pot in any 
measure intend to disparage the moral 
or spiritual efficacy of the Christian 
ministry, or to set aside that promised 
assistance which alone can render it ef- 
fectual ; or to forget that Divine Omni- 
potence which in the end shall effectu- 
ally triumph over all the powers of 
darkness, and execute the promises of 
Scripture relative to the final consum- 
mation of Messiah’s kingdom. But God 
is pleased, generally speaking, to work 
by the use of means: and, taking facts 
14 
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of these when opposed to the long 
indulged propensities of a corrupt 
nature. Certain vices, for example, 
may have gained a head in his 
parish ; such as petty thefts, lying, 
blasphemy, quarrelling, drunken- 
ness, uncleanness, and Sabbath- 
breaking? To check these _prac- 
tices, by the diffusion of vital god- 
liness is doubtless his main object; 
but, under the most highly blessed 
and successful ministry, the opera- 
tion is generally slow, and always 
partial. Meanwhile these scandals 
require to be put down; and since 
ecclesiastical censures have become 
obsolete, he sees no other remedy 
than the assumption and active dis- 
charge of the magisterial office. It 
is true that he may bring the parties 
guilty of such offences before a 
neighbouring magistrate; but not 
to mention the general impracti- 
cability of doing this through the 
often unwilling instrumentality of 
churchwardens, and the ungracious 
appearance of a clergyman becom- 
ing an informer himself, there is 
another very material objection to 
this proceeding. The object of the 
pastor is to have the law of God 
vindicated, by calling into exercise 
the law of the land. But in the 
hands of most magistrates, whether 
lay or clerical, it would be vain to 
expect the offence to be treated in 
the manner required. ‘The atmos- 
phere of the magistrate’s room is 
too often wholly secular. Now these 
objections, and many others which 
might be mentioned, appear likely 
to be in some degree alleviated by a 
faithful pastor becoming a magis- 
trate himself. He can convict upon 
view as well as upon information : 
he can throw in seasonable religious 
counsel, as he awards punishment 
or as he remits it: he can solicit 


as we find them it is fairly open ‘to in- 
quiry, whether a conscientious dis- 
charge of the magisterial function may 
not on some occasions be among the 
subordinate instruments which he may 
employ for seconding the effects of the 
faithful preaching of his word, and the 
administration of his sacraments. 
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respect for the Divine laws : he can 
manifest a holy indignation against 
vice and irreligion as such, and at 
the same time exhibit the excellence 
of the doctrines he preaches else- 
where, by the government of his 
own temper, and the general meek- 
ness of his manners. These, if by 
watchfulness and the influence of 
Divine grace, he maintain them in 
so trying a situation, will form a 
happy contrast to the spirit of vio- 
lence and rancour which are gene- 
rally displayed by the litigant par- 
ties, and may work insensibly a 
wholesome effect on many of the 
bystanders, who come without any 
view to edification. 

It is proper to add, that in the 
exercise of the magisterial office 
the clergyman becomes acquainted 
with the worst part of his flock. 
Many of these keep beyond the 
reach of his ordinary instructions, 
or despise them when they are ob- 
truded on their unwilling ears; while 
many others deceive him with hy- 
pocritical professions, with a view 
to pecuniary favours. It is im- 
portant, not only that he should 
understand their true characters, 
but that they should know that he 
does so. Over such persons he ac- 
quires a check, which in the present 
state of the church he would not 
otherwise possess ; and his pastoral 
remonstrances, if judiciously con- 
ducted, derive weight from his ma- 
gisterial authority. 

But although these are, in my 
judgment, strong motives for a cler- 
gyman in the present day becoming 
a magistrate, it is possible that other 
persons may see stronger reasons 
on the contrary side. I should be 
glad, therefore, to see the subject 
discussed by abler pens, directed, 
however, by persons of piety and 
experience’ And after all, I feel 
that it would be far better if 
such arguments were rendered in- 
applicable, by the general preva- 
lence of a wise and godly disci- 
pline in the church, and the anxi- 
ety of lay magistrates to make 
their office more distinctly sub- 
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servient to the interests of true 
religion. D.R.N. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
In your summary of Public Affairs 
for December, you mentioned the 
probability, in case of a war be- 
tween France and Spain, of a fearful 
system of privateering being car- 
ried on under the belligerent flags. 
Would it not be well, indeed is it 
not highly incumbent, at this junc- 
ture, to call the attention of the 
British public to the enormity of 
this practice ? a practice for w hich 
our nation has been reproached by 
foreigners, and, among others, by Dr. 
Franklin,( I hope, indeed Iam sure, 
in some degree unjustly ), as having 
“a universal bent, at home and 
abroad, wherever settled.” No less 
than seven hundred privateers, Dr. 
Franklin reports, were commissioned 
during the American war. Seven 
hundred vessels fitted out by Chris- 
tian merchants, to prey upon other 
Christian merchants who had never 
done them any injury! seven hun- 
dred vessels prepared to rob and 
murder by wholesale for the mere 
sake of the plunder. I am totally at 
a loss to discover any one argument 
by which a Christian mind cancon- 
sent to partake directly or indirectly, 
either in the outfit or the profits of 
any such expedition, however cus- 
tomary or legalised. ‘The wedge of 
gold, however bright or temoting, is 
unblessed, even to its minutest sub- 
divisions, and must bring the anger 
of God on all knowingly and witl- 
lingly concerned in the spoiiation, 
whether as projectors, subscribers, 
outfitters, Owners, partners, under- 
writers, officers, or mariners. Such, 
at least, is the way in which the sub- 
ject strikes my own mind, reason- 
ing only as a Christian, with the 
Gospel of universal peace for my 
guide. 

But, even upon worldly princi- 
ples, the conclusion is not very dif- 
ferent; in proof of which, I beg leave 
to add the following passage, froin 
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the Essays of the writer above 
mentioned ; a writer who will not 
be accused of what men of the 
world might see fit to call Christian 
sickliness of philanthropism, and 
whose powerful judgment and po- 
litical skill were second only to his 
acknowledged integrity and huma- 
nity. 

“The practice of robbing mer- 
chants on the high seas—a rem- 
nant of the ancient piracy—though 
it may be accidentally beneficial to 
particular persons, is far from being 
profitable to all engaged in it, or to 
the nation that authorises it. In the 
beginning of a war, some rich ships 
are surprised and taken. This en- 
courages the first adventurers to fit 
out more armed vessels, and many 
others to do the same. But the 
enemy at the same time become 
careiul, arm their merchant ships 
better, and render them not so 
easy to be taken; they go also more 
under the protection of convoys. 
Thus, while the privateers to take 
them are multiplied, the vessels 
subject to be taken and the chances 
of profit are diminished; so that 
many cruises are made wherein the 
expenses overgo the gains: and, as 
is the case in other lotteries, though 
particulars have got prizes, the 
mass of adventurers are losers ; the 
whole expense of fitting out all the 
privateers during a war being mucli 
greater than the whole amount ot 
goods taken. 

* Then there is the national loss 
of all the labour of so many men, 
during the time they have been em- 
ployed in robbing ; who besides 
spend what they get in riot, drunk- 
enness, and debauchery, lose their 
habits of industry, are rarely fit for 
any sober business after a peace, and 
serve only to increase the number 
of highwaymen and house-breakers. 
Even the undertakers who have been 
fortunate, are, by sudden wealth, 
led into expensive living, the habit 
of which continues, when the means 
of supporting it cease, and finally 

ruins them: a just punishment for 
their having wantonly and unfeel- 
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ingly ruined many lionest, innocent 
traders and their families, whose 
substance was employed in serving 
the common interest of mankind.” — 
Franklin’s Essays. 

Franklin elsewhere mentions the 
following honourable exceptions ; 
which, however,—to the credit of 
human nature or rather, I should 
say, of Christian principle, be it spo- 
ken,—are not wholly unprecedented 
or unimitated. 

“ There is one late instance of 
an English merchant, who will not 
profit by such ill-gotten gain. He 
was, it seems, part owner of a ship, 
which the other owners thought fit 
to employ as a letter of marque, and 
which took a number of French 
prizes. The booty being shared, he 
has now an agent here, inquiring, by 
an advertisement in the gazettes, for 
those who suffered the loss, i in order 
to make them, as far as in him lies, 
restitution. This conscientious man 
is a Quaker. The Scotch Presby- 
terians were formerly as tender ; for 
there is still extant an ordinance 
of the town council of Edinburgh, 
made soon after the Reformation, 
forbidding the purchase of prize 
goods, under pain of losing the 
freedom of the burgh for ever, with 
other punishment, at the will of the 
magistrate ; the practice of making 
prizes, it is added, ‘ being contrary 
to good conscience, and the rule of 
treating Christian brethren as we 
should wish to be treated ; and such 
goods are not to be sold by any godly 

men within this burgh.” 

May this great scriptural rule of 
treating not only our “ Christian 
brethren” but all mankind, even 
Jews, Turks, and infidels, “ as we 
would wish to be treated” gain 
ground more and more in public 
and private life! Its universal pre- 
valence would wholly abolish war 
and all its attendant evils; and in 
the mean time, as wide an extension 
of its influence as possible should be 
sought for by every Christian as an 
approximation towards that blessed 
period when “ the confused noise 
of battle, and garments rolled in 


[|b es. 


blood” shall be known no more, 
and when He who is the Prince of 
Peace shall reign for ever and ever, 
King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
Hallelujah ! Amen. 

PACIFICUS. 


——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following missionary hymn is 
so beautiful, considered as poetry, 
and so honourable as the effusion of 
a Christian mind, that I should re- 
quest its insertion in your pages, 
even if it were not the production 
of a writer whose devout and ele- 
vated muse justly obtained your 
labours ;* whose name has since 
been often mentioned in your pages 
with high respect ; and whose ap- 
pointment, to a most important sta- 
tion in the church of Christ, you 
have recently announced with a 
pleasure which is shared by all who 
have at heart the moral and spiritual 
welfare of our numerous fellow-sub- 


* See the Review of Palestine, a Po- 
em, by Regniald Heber, inthe Christian 
Observer for 1805; and of Europe, a 
Poem, by the same author, in the Chris- 
tian Observer for 1809. 
these, at p. 726, you justly remark : 

“The only aspect in which Mr. He- 
ber’s muse has hitherto presented her- 
self to the publie eye, is such as to con- 
ciliate the esteem of every critic who 
presumes to prefix the epithet Christian 
to his name. She did not come, tricked 


out in the gaudy or licentious habits of 


the age—a ‘reeling goddess with a 
zoneless waist’—but invested in the 
pure garb of the sanctuary. The good 
have to thank Mr. Heber for a poem 
which even they may read with improve- 
ment; fora poem which they should 
rejoice to put into the hands of their 
children ; for the alliance of religion 
and taste in the same work ; for a phra- 
seology so richly imbued w ith scriptural 
language as at once to sanctify the po- 
em and to dignify religion; for scenery 
calculated to endear to us that land so 
dear to God—‘the hill of Zion which 
he loved ; for a spirit of sacred chival- 
ry; which warms us with the feelings of 
other days, and which, in our expedi- 
tion with him to ‘ Palestine,’ inspires us 
with all the zeal of crusaders, without 
any oftheir extravagance or profligacy.” 





In the last of 
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native and European, in the 
The hymn having appeared 
some time since in print with the 
name of Reginald Heber annexed, | 
can feel no scruple in annexing that 
name to it on the present occasion. 
There is nothing, either in the senti- 
ments or the poetry, but what does 
honour to the now Right Reverend 
prelate, while it must delight every 
Christian mind to witness such devout 
ardour for the extension of * Messi- 
ah’s name,” in a station so eminent- 
ly important for giving effect to that 
desire in all those measures which 
Christian piety, meekness, and pru- 
dence may suggest. J. 


jects, 
East. 
















From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 

From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain ; 

They call us to deliver 

Their Jand from Error’s chain. 












. Letters on Prejudice. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. 1522. 

‘1, On the Use and Abuse of Party 
Feeling in Religion, being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1822. By 
R. Wuarecey, M. A., Fellow of 
Oriel College; Oxford. 1 vol. Svo. 
1822. 











“ Ar first,” says Mr. Baxter, in his 
most edifying and inimitable retro- 
spect of his own writings and lite, “ I 
was greatly inclined to go with the 
highest in controversies, on one side 
or other 3 but now I can so easily 
see what to say against both ex- 
tremes, that Iam much more inclin- 
able to reconciling principles. And, 
whereas I then thought that conci- 
liators were but ignorant men, that 
were willing to please all, and would 
pretend to reconcile the world by 
principles which they did not un- 
derstand themselves; I have since 
perceived, that if the amiableness of 
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What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only inan is vile ; 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts ot God are strewn ° 
The heathen, in his blindness, + 
Bows down to wood and stone. t 


Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, ) 
Shall we to men benichted 

The Lamp of Lite deny ? 
Salvation! oh, Salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah’s name ' 


Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of ghory, 
It spreads from pole to pole : 
Till o’er our ransomed nature 
The Laimb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creatoi, 
In bliss returns to reign. 






peace and concord had no hand in 
the business, yet greater light and 
stronger judgment usually is with 
the reconcilers, than with either of 


the contending parties. But on 
both accounts, their writings are 
most acceptable, though I know 


that moderation may be a pretext 
of errors.” We might have pre- 
fixed to our present subject, a still 
more admirable, because inspired, 
text or motto: ‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God ;” on which we 
may remark, that those, who like 
God, are “ lovers of concord,” will a 
gencrally strive to become, like Him, : 
“authors of peace.” It is in this i 
trully Christian character that the 
present writers appear before us. 
They have undertaken to stand in 
the breach, and, were it possible, to 
stay the plague of discord among 
us. Their aim, we unfeignedly be- 
lieve, is to shew Christians that they 
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have something better to do than 
to bite and devour one another, 
which can end only in their being 
consumed one of another. They 
desire, and it is a truly godlike : 
sire, to assist in establishing the 
promised reign of peace on earth, 
and good will towards men. 

How far these good and worthy 
persons will accomplish their bene- 
volent aim; or how far their writings 
have a tendency to accomplish it ; 


or how far, in the present state of 


the church and of the world, it is 
desirable they should accomplish it ; 
are each of them questions of deep 
end momentous import. With regard 
to the first, we may now indeed, as 
always, venture to say, that the 
preacher must be prepared for a 
very large deduction from his most 


just and moderate expectations of 


sutcess. The corrupt heart of man 
is too fond of controversy for its 
own sake—that is, of exercising the 
feelings of discord and animosity—to 
be easily persuaded to relinquish 
this, any more than its other evil 
propensities. There are, moreover, 
often such powerful motives of 
worldly interest and gain on the side 
of controversy, and of those who 
keep it up, that it would be as hope- 
less to preach some men out of their 
bread, as others out of active, and 
energetic, and apparently well-meant 
disputation. Nay, there is so much 
still of depravity—i:must we call it? or, 
hy asofter appellation, irregularity— 
in men’s minds, that the most flagrant 
departure from the laws of Christian 
charity will still be thought by some 
doing God service.” ‘Take in this 
country, for instance, a large num- 
ber of persons who think the exist- 
ing order of things too tolerant, or 
of those who think it too intole- 
rant, and can we suppose them tobe 
sufficiently possessed of she princi- 
ples to which the writers before us 
appeal, to derive any conviction 
from their pages? = Such persons 
would rather think the very unity 
and charity itself for which the 
struggle is made, unworthy of any 
struggle at all; and would perhaps 


be inclined to imagine that no unit, 
is desirable but that which is ob- 
tained by the absolute force of au- 
thority on the one side, or the ba- 
nishment of all distinctive restraints 
on the other. Of charity, indeed, wi 
may ourselves not uncharitably pre- 
sume that such persons have formed 
at best but very imperfect and con- 
fused notions ; and, this being the 
case, must we not but too aptly, 
though sorrowfully ask,  Whai 
hast thou to do with peace *” 

A very grave question, however, 
which some enemies upon principle 
to peace, may urge, and which had, 
secondly,suggested itself to ourselves, 
upon a_ review of-these volumes, 
is, how far such works, and the 
principles they develope, have a 
tendency to promote peace. It will 
be our duty hereafter to make ow 
readers perfectly acquainted witli 
the principles on which they pro- 
ceed: but before we enter upon 
this duty, we must remark in ge- 
neral, that, in the work of peace- 
making, much, we may say all, de- 
pends upon the grounds first as- 
sumed ; and it is very difficult to 
go so far towards first principles 
as actually to commence from those 
upon which all men have a primary 
agreement. When our writers on pre- 
judice, for example, seriously assume 
the existence of excellence in some 
men, whom an opposite party have 
been long in the habit of condemn- 
ing, without exception or discrimi- 
nation ; or when, on the other hand, 
an author strongly reprobates cer- 
tain doctrines which others may have 
been long identifying with Chris- 
tianity ; how shall we gain a hearing 
from prejudiced judges, against the 
very prejudice they are most fondly 
cherishing ? It is clear that peace 
on such terms will have no charms 
to such persons. There will be only 
a middle class, namely, of those who 
have few or weak prejudices to begin 
with, to whom writings, in the slight- 
est degree militating against preju- 
dice, can be cordially acceptable; and 
the best praise we can offer to the 
very interesting Letters before us is, 
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that we think they have a consider- 
able tendency to increase, as well as 
to confirm, that class. We might 
add further, that they have a tenden- 
cy to shame even where they do not 
convince. 

The third, and perhaps most im- 
portant, inquiry still remains—name- 


ly how far, in the present state of 


the church and of the world, it is 
desirable that all controversy should 
cease, and all prejudice be done a- 
way. Beyond a doubt, if moral and 
religious truth were susceptible either 
of intuitive evidence, like the bright- 
ness of the sun; or of demonstra- 
tive evidence, like a proposition in 
mathematics ; it would be infinitely 
desirable to clear the visual ray to 
behold the truth, or to trace out the 


_ steps of demonstration to the satis- 
faction of every inquirer after it. 


Buttwo impediments occur to this 
course. Moral evidence is neither 
intuitive nor demonstrative ; and 
even were it the latter, there are 
minds incapable of following and 
apprehending the plainest demon- 
stration. Moral evidence is just 
that which is sufficient to act upon 
demonstration. But here 
we must see that a very different 


' degree of such evidence will apply 
and be sufficient to different minds. 


Andif we should forbid others to 


act but on what we deem sufficient 


moral evidence —that is, if 7ve should 
take away what we call prejudice 
or prepossession—we should often 
take away avery strong holdfast 
on religion, without being certain 
of giving any other in its place. 
Moral evidence indeed is, from its 
nature, capable of great changes and 
modifications, not only in different 
minds, but also in the same mind : 
and hence the silencing of all con- 
troversy on religious subjects might 
look very much like a cessation of 
all rational and progressive inquiry 
into moral and Divine truth. 

We know that prejudice—that is, 
the assumption of opinions without 
a sufficient ground for them in 
reason—is in theory a very bad 
thing ; it leads to interminable cen- 


troversy and even hostility, and is 
one source and foundation of that 
party spirit which Mr. Whateley 
so ably and justly discusses. But 
the question respecting a surrender 
ot prejudice is in practice a very 
difficult one; and if all opinions 
should be renounced which are held 
by one person with evidence tan- 
gible and producible to’ others, or 
even entirely to the person himself, 
we may chance to surrender some 
of the best and wisest of all prin- 
ciples, human and divine, because 
we are not fully able to givGa rea- 
son of the hope that is in us. 
In this case, on the contrary, the 
duty will not be to renounce the 
hope, but to find out the reason. 
Weare in truth somewhat jealous 
of any call,as a practicial question, 
to surrender our prejudice ; not, 
however, because it is not right that 
unjust prejudices should be relin- 
quished, but because we well know 
what is often meant by the ex- 
pressions ; and how often under the 
idea of relinquishing prejudices, is 
meant giving up, some of the most 
important principles of Christianity, 
and perhaps Christianity itself. The 
Letters before us very wisely and 
ably digress, in the opening, to 
establish what might be called our 
just and legitimate prejudices in 
favour of religion in general, and 
bid us earnestly to contend for the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 
Scepticism is properly implied to 
be the most pernicious of all pre- 
judices ; or, if we please, more per- 
nicious than any prejudice; and to 
be a good Christian, even without 
rendering a very clear reason why, 
is far more desirable than to be an 
irreligious philosopher with ten 
thousand arguments. And precise- 
ly the same thing might be said in 
respect of Christian doctrines : nor 
is there a man who, if he fairly 
spoke his mind, would not prefer 
even a prejudice in favour of what 
he deems a_ fundamental truth, 
above what he considers a funda- 
mental error at which his friend 
should have arrived by a process of 
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reasoning. 'The fact is, whether 
we will avow it or not, we are all, 
in some of the most important and 
leading principles of human con- 
duct, creatures of prejudice, whether 
it be prejudice of opinion, or pre- 
judice of feeling. There is a prior 
feeling, for instance, in favour of 
morality, which neither philosophism 
on the one hand, nor Antinomianism 
on the other, ought ever to be able 
to efiace. There is a prejudice in 
favour of free agency, which the 
most philosophical fatalists that 
breath» feels and acts upon every 
time he moves. There is a preju- 
dice, a truly blessed prejudice, exist- 
ing in the mind of the humble Chris- 
tian in favour of the entireness and 
all-sufficiency of Christ’s salvation, 
which the gravest possible reasoning 
on the conditional terms of salvation 
will happily not remove or shake ; 
as it is to be feared there is a preju- 
dice in the mind of the self-righteous 
in favour of his own goed deeds, 
that, even after the admission of the 
soundest creed, he will still retain 
“in the proudest corner of his own 
proud heart.” 

There are, if we may venture to 
assert so much, bad prejudices and 
good prejudices; and perhaps the 
worst feature they have in com- 
mon, is this, that where any one 
endeavours to persuade their respect- 
ive possessors that they are pre- 
judices, each will hold fast all that 
js essential to his own opinion, and 
only make use of the representation 
for overthrowing, as far as possible, 
the fabric of his adversary. There 
are also worse consequences that 
mayensue. ‘The bad being in gen- 
eral the most obstinate, the possessor 
of it may derive greater strength 
from that part of the reasoning which 
makes for his own case; and the 
possessor of the goode prejudice, 
being scrupulous, conscientious, and 
tender, may perhaps be inclined to 
go far in surrender of what is true, 
from an apprehension of the conse- 
quences with which he is threatened 
for entertaining prejudice at all. 

Are we then, it will be asked in 


rejoinder, to attempt no coalition. 
no terms of peace, no mutual surren. 
der ofhostile prejudices, at the shrine 
of eur common belief in the Gospe| 
of the Prince of Peace? Doubtless 
we are. We are to attempt tix 
surrender of every thing hostile. |; 
we hold our prejudices, let us a: 
least not quarrel about them. “ Le; 
us not controvert,” says some write; 
of sentiment, “ but let us go hand in 
hand in search of truth.” Let us 
not call any thing prejudice thai 
might go by a softer name. Le; 
us spend our time as much a 
possible in gaining first principles. 
points on which all are agreed : an¢ 
then let us gently urge each sii 
to compare their own opinions wit) 
what all in common acknowledge. 
We might suggest more, and then 
turn to the “ Letters on Prejudice,” 
and find it done to our hands ; foi 
amore entire spirit of Christian 
candour and charity could scarce; 
have been exhibited in any work: 
and in strictly prohibiting a party 
spirit in the investigation of truth. 
our readers will also presently see 
we follow a most able guide in track- 
ing Mr. Whateley. 

One word, however, more as to 
the possibility of at length uniting 
all hearts, if we cannot reconcile 
allopinions. We believe most fully. 
that the best way after all to recon- 
cile all opinions, is to unite all 
hearts: and on this plain truth, we 
are concerned to add, rests our des- 
pair of seeing either the one or the 
other fully accomplished. It has 
often appeared to us, that sufficient 
regard has not been paid, by recon- 
cilers on all sides, to that most im- 
portant, though mysterious declara- 
tion of our Saviour; “ Think ye 
that I am come to send peace on 
earth ? I am not come to send 
peace, but a sword.” Is then Christ 
the minister of discord? it will be 
asked ; and we reply, No more than 
He is the minister of sin. But this 
we understand to be meant, that 
solong as men remain corrupt and 
tainted by the Fall, there is some- 
thing in the pure, undefiled, an‘ 
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self-denying Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
that will inevitably lead to dissen- 
sions, swellings, tumults in the 
heart itself, and consequently in 
the world. Even in natural science, 
we know the tumultuous effect at- 
tending upon the union of opposite 
chemical substances ; and what, we 
would ask the reflecting mind, must 
it anticipate, all analogies apart, 
from the infusion of a divine and 
purifying principle into that which 
is in itself born of the flesh, and 
therefore flesh ? Under the opera- 
tions of these opposite principles, 
the heart is not even at unity with 
itself. “ The flesh lusteth against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh, and these are contrary the 
one to the other ; so that ye cannot 
do the things that ye would.” And 
if, under the renovating principles 
and powers of Divine grace, the 
heart is not at unity with itself, 
how, in the presence of the very 
same principles, shall we hope that 
different hearts should be at unity 
with each other? The discordance 
of opinion, in fact, arises from a 
discordance of heart. In_ plain 
words, that which is sinful in one 
heart rises up in rebellion against 
that which is virtuous in another 
heart. Were one heart all sin, and 
another all virtue, there would be 
perfect enmity. Were one exclu- 
sively devoted to the service of the 
most pure and holy God, and ano- 
ther exclusively to the worship of 
the spirit of darkness; one wholly 
led by spiritual, another by carnal 
affections ; one greatly independent, 
and like the pure spirits, etherial 
in its views, motives, and purposes, 
and another selfish, earthly, sensual, 
devilish ; it is clear in this case no 
more concord could subsists than be- 
tween light and darkness, Christ and 
Belial. Here, no removal of pre- 
mutual explanations, 
nor, were it possible, concessions 
could be of the least avail. He that 
is filthy would be filthy still : he 
that is holy would be holy still. 
Extreme cases, it is true, do not 
by any means apply to our present 
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mixed, confused, probationary state. 
But in enunciating such an extreme 
case, we hope to make our readers 
understand our own view, as to what 
we deem one grand source of reli- 
gious dissension and dissatisfaction 
between man and man. Sin and 
virtue are, in fact, as far as they 
exist and act, whether in different 
individuals or in different parties, 
mutually and necessarily opposed 
to each other. ‘The pure presses 
against the impure ; and the impure 
re-acts against the pure. The holy 
resentment of piety, humility, jus- 
tice, and generosity, against im- 
piety, pride, iniquity, and_ selfish- 
ness, is met by corresponding though 
far different animosities of the latter 
against the former. Far different, 
we say ; for here let us not be un- 
derstood to mean, that violence, 
outrage, sarcasm, bitterness, fierce- 
ness, cruelty, are at all the charac- 
teristics of the good principle ; in- 
deed, wherever these exist, we be- 
lieve they may always be traced 
upto some share of the evil prin- 
ciple in the heart of him who 
uses them*. But we mean that 
holiness will hold off from its anta- 
gonist sin, and sin revolt against its 
antagonist holiness. And whilst a 
great difference will be perceived 
in the spirit and temper in which 
the opposition will be respectively 
conducted, still the saying, we be- 
lieve, willever be substantially ve- 
rified on both sides, in this imper- 
fect state, “I am not come to send 
peace on earth, but a sword.” 

And this will bring us, by the 
help of a single observation more, 
to the points immediately treated of 
in the works before us. We ob- 
serve then, that the foregoing prin- 
ciples will teach us exactly how 
far we may hope to do away pre- 





* No examples of this spirit could be 
adduced more replete with instruction 
than from the writings of some of the 
old Puritans. We could wish their 
match were never found in some modern 
writings, emanating, in appearance 
from far different schools. “Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are af.” 





judice, and soften and reconcile a 
party spirit—namely, just so far as 
we are really agreed on fundamen- 
tal principles and heart-reforming 
truths. As far as the doctrines of 
Scripture and a pure church have 
produced their real and proper, that 
is, their renovating, effects on the 
soul, so far, but no farther, will at- 
tempts at reconciliation ultimately 
avail; or, if availing, be beneficial 
to the world. The man who will 
shew that all true Christians agree 
in substance, and that they differ 
only in the use of certain obscure 
and ill-defined terms, will indeed 
deserve the title of an angel of heal- 
ing. But persuade persons really 
different in spirit that they are entire- 
ly one, because they harmonize in a 
certain series of well-conceived pro- 
positions, or because they all join in 
some one religious or charitable act, 
and you lay a foundation for much 
self-deception at least, if not lasting 
confusion, aad final collision where 
least expected. 

Such, however, is not the plan of 
our two worthy authors. To begin 
with the Letters on Prejudice—We 
find in them a delineation of truth, 
as truth, attempted; and an invita- 
tion held out to all the children of 
truth and wisdom to join under her 
standard. Prejudice we _ under- 
stand, in the view of this writer, to 
be that which separates persons 
who ought to be united; and the 
object of the Letters we apprehend 
to be, to convince those who are 
already of one heart in religion, that 
they may and ought to be of one 
mind. Error is here not confound- 
ed with truth; nor is a worldly 
spirit by any means coaxed into har- 
mony with a spiritual mind. Hence 
in the three first letters, the proud 
objector against all religion is pro- 
perly dismissed as one whom the 
subsequent reasoning will have little 
tendency to convince, and whose 
errors in opinion must be clearly tra- 
ced in obliquity of soul. Says our 
sensible letter-writer, 


“The charity and diffidence for which 
I would plead are applicable only to the 
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differences of those who alike acknow]- 
edge the authority of Revelation, while 
they variously interpret its meaning. 
But charity requires no compromise of 
truth, and modesty involves no conces- 
sion to infidelity. It is, therefore, not 
amiss to mark this distinction clearly, 
and to premise, that you are never to un- 
derstand any of my emollient and qual- 
ifying observations as applicable to those 
who question the truth, or reject the 
morals of the Gospel.” pp. 30, 31. 


This letter contains some tolera- 
bly close and original reasoning, 
upon scepticism in general : though 
perhaps it is somewhat too abstract 
and discouraging to stand at the 
threshold of a work of confessedly 
popular application. 

The comparative weakness of 
metaphysical evidence is well shewn 
in the following passage. 


“ A religion of abstract ideas and dry 
propositions is neither congenial to the 
affections of man, nor communicable by 
general evidence to his understanding: 
nor would it be possible, on the basis of 
such a religion, to construct a system of 
moral obligations, consistent in its prin- 
ciple and efficient in its sanctions. The 
sense of responsibility resulting from 
truths which it requires a long process 
of reasoning to prove, must be propor- 
tioned, not so much to the evidence of 
those truths, as to the capacity of him to 
whom they are presented; and the un- 
certainty inseparable from the hypothe- 
tical character of all metaphysical spec- 
ulations, must necessarily accompany 
the moral deductions which have only 
such speculations for their principle. 
There is also a feeling of independence. 
and superiority inseparable from the idea 
of self-derived knowledge,{as the discov- 
eries of what is styled natural religion, 
may in some sort be called,) which re- 
volts from the acknowledgment of du- 
ties and obligations, attested by no ex- 
traneous evidence, and enforced by ne 
superior authority.” Letters, pp. 24, 25. 


In Letter II. decision in religion 
is considered. This letter shews 
still further, the bearing of the 
author’s mind on the difference in 
religion between questions of faith 
and those of opinion. The former, 
as involving religion in general, are 
recommended to be pursued with al? 
possible earnestness and zeal. 











SZ 


“Shalla zeal for God be the only 
zeal that is not honourable, and loyalty 
to the King of kings be the only loyalty 
thatis not fashionable ?—No, my friend! 
if we really believe the evidence, and 
acknowledge the obligations of religion, 
we camnot be cold in the defence of that 
evidence, nor fearful in the enforce- 
ment ofthose obligations. In such a 
cause, tunidity is desertion, and neu- 
trality is reason. Away then with the 
prejudice which would brand with the 
reproach of bigotry and enthusiasm, the 
honest avowal of religious principle, and 
the zealous propagation of religious 
truth! Away with the timid inconsis- 
tency which would shrink from a pro- 
fession of allegiance to the God of our 
salvation, and compromise, upon views 
of present interest or expediency, the 
cause of duty and the interests of eter- 
nity ? If religion be confessedly the 
strongest foundation of morality, let it 
be respected by those who hold morality 
io be all that is valuablein religion. If 
it be received as a dispensation of grace 
from the Fountain of Mercy, and a 
passport to the glories of an eternal 
world, let it be avowed with a dignity 
proportioned to its nmportance, and de- 
fended with a zeal proportioned to its 
value. Let it be avowed, not as a spec- 
uiative and optional opinion, but as an 
evident and authoritative principle. Let 
it be defended, not as a sentiment, but 
as a charter; not asa system, but as a 
possession!” Letters, pp. 47, 48, 

The same subject is pursued in 
the third letter, which likewise treats 
of decision jin religion; and that 
spirit, too frequent in a former age, 
which complimented away religion 
herself in a base complaisance to 
scoffers, who expected and deserved 
no such concession, is well exposed 
and condemned. 

Very different, though in some re- 
spects analogous are those proudices, 
properly so called, or questions of 
opinion, too often found to separate 
persons who are at heart more or 
less imbued with Christian prin- 
ciples ; but who, through various 
infelicities of circumstance, or the 
corruptions of our fallen nature, are 
wholly indisposed to recognize in 
each other the features of a commen 
resemblance. Here is a wide field, 
and one well worthy all the powers 
of our excellent letter-writer. And 
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here accordingly, in the fourth letter, 

be ‘gins the real object of the w hole 
series. From this to the end of the 
seventh letter we find, ably discussed 
and illustrated, the operation of re- 
ligious prejudice, with more or less 
application to the fact of a too ap- 
parent and very lamentable separa- 
tion in spirit, or at least in letter, 
between two several parties in our 
own evangelical church. From the 
eighth letter to the end of the four- 
teenth, are investigated the various 
causes from which the prejudices 
producing this separation may have 
emanated. And thence, in three 
more letters to the end of the first 
volume, we have an ample and most 
able discussion of the great question 
of the Bible Society, as bearing 
upon the foregoing remarks. 

The second volume of the letters 
proceeds in a manner, if possible, 
still more interesting, important, and 
effective than the first, to an histori- 
cal survey, in six opening letters to 
the end of the twenty-third, of re- 
ligion in this country, from the 
earliest Reformation to the middle 
of the last century: tracing the 

variety of circumstances and causes 
originating at that period, in their 
gradual effect upon the national 
theology : which is followed in de- 
tail, and by full-length portraits, 
with respect to their theological cor- 
rectness, of several eminent writers 
of the later period; namely, ‘Tillot- 
son, Barrow, South, Beveridge, and 
the writers of the Boyle’s Lectures, 
particularly Dr. S. Clarke ; the 
whole being concluded by general 
retrospects and observations. 

To the mass of useful, pious, and 
impartial remarks under these divis- 
ions of the subject, the volume ot 
Mr. Whateley may be considered 
an appropriate appendix. Though 

not exhibiting, and perhaps not ad- 
mitting, an animated and _fervid 
flow of devotional feeling, these 
eight Bampton lectures still con- 
tain a very nice and judicious 
analysis of that spirit of party in 
which too often religious contro- 
versy is conducted. The true and 
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just spirit of union, or party feeling 
as the preacher calls it, in members 
of the same church, seen as seldom, 
we are sorry to say, as its counter- 
feit is obtrusive, is well defined. The 
proper conduct of the Church towards 
Dissenters, is stated in very specific 
terms ; and, in general, the conduct 
of all religious controvertists to- 
wards each other. One sermon on 
the latter general subject we think 
most particularly worthy of note ; 
and from it we shall hope for space 
to make some considerable extracts, 
as well to characterize the amia- 
ble qualities of the author himself, 
as to furnish a standard alike to 
ourselves and our contemporaries, 
of the spirit in which alone we 
can with propriety either controvert 
or instruct those who oppose them- 
selves. 

In relation to the points thus 
enumerated in these several vo- 
lumes, we shall now proceed to a 
few extracts and remarks. ‘These 
will bear, first, upon the division 
existing amongst what we may still 
call orthodox Christians ; secondly, 
the source of that division ; thirdly, 
the operation of it in one or two very 
remarkable points ; and fourthly, 
the cure, or at least due regulation 
of it. But these points are far too 
important to be discussed in the 
short space which we could devote 
to them in the present Number. 
Having, therefore, opened the sub- 
ject, we shall leave our readers to 
ruminate upon it at their leisure, till 
our next monthly visit, when we 
hope to resume the discussion. 

( To he continued: ) 


- i — 


Original Memorials, or brief Sketch- 
es of Real Characters. By a 
Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. London: Hatchard and 
Son. 1822. 


Tue fifteen tales contained in this 
little volume are stated in the de- 
dication to be authentic narratives 
of facts, which appear to have fallen 
under the author’s own observation 


[Fev. 


in the cure of several parishes in 
the west of England. In the larger 
portion of them, the individuals 
alluded to are no more, and were, 


when living, found in the privacy of 


domestic scenes, or in indigent ob- 
scurity : but they were not neces- 
sarily the less, on this account, de- 
serving of attention, since, often- 
times the peculiar power of Divine 
grace and the vigour of Christian 
virtue shine forth with a brilliancy 
in these scenes and circumstances, 
which is scarcely elsewhere exhi- 
bited. The “ annals of the poor” 
may be “ short and simple,” but 
they frequently furnish the richest 
instruction ; and if they are deemed 
momentous enough to find a record 
in heaven,why should they be thoughit 
unworthy of notice on earth ? Those 
which have appeared to us the most 
interesting of these narratives, are 
“The walking Bible,” “ Lady M—,” 
“ Visits, to a Farm House,” “ True 
Happiness,” “ Revenge,” “ The 
Harpoon Boy,” “ The dying Deist,” 
and “ The Cottager and Atheist.” 

The first of these is an account ot 
the son of a poor widow, who, living 
in an obscure part of the country, 
and in days, we imagine, when no 
such things as Bible Societies ex- 
isted, (for these golden mines are 
of comparatively recent discovery, ) 
borrowed of a neighbour detached 
portions of the sacred volume suc- 
cessively till ke had in turn had the 
whole in his possession, and had so 
diligently and repeatedly perused 
them, that he had committed the 
greater part te memory, in conse- 
quence of which he gained the ho- 
nourable title which has served for a 
designation to the tale. The details 
which follow are accounts of various 
occurrences, in which the acquaint- 
ance he had thus obtained with the 
Divine record proved of the greatest 
spiritual benefit both to himself and 
others. In one instance, although 
but then a youth, he was enabled 
to lead his own parent to such a 
trust in the providence of God as 
saved her from the breach of a Divine 
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command ; and in another, in after 
life, after the example of an Apostle 


at Philippi, his forcible citation of 


the consolatery passages of Scrip- 


ture calmed the perturbed spirit of 


one who meditated instant suicide. 
In another instance, he was enabled 
to set at rest the deluded mind of a 
man who, being a publican, had long 
determined not to read the Bible, 
because, as he said, it condemned 
him in every part, even by name ; 
“ publicans and sinners” being fre- 
quently classed together. But P— 
soon undeceived him ; and when he 
had pointed the denunciation against 
the stv, aud not the abstract occupa- 
tion, and moreover described that 
occupation as being not the modern 
one known by that name, but that ofa 
farmer, or collector, of taxes, he went 
on to shew hin that even publicans, 
in the scriptural sense of the term, 
were not shut out of Divine mercy. 
He told him of St. Matthew and 
Zaccheus, two abiding demonstra- 
tions to the contrary, and of Jesus 
describing himself as “ the friend of 
publicans and sinners.” 

The allusion to an inn-keeper 
has led our author into some just 
remarks on the snares attendant 
upon that situation in life. In these 
remarks, he takes occasion to con- 
trast the very opposite feelings en- 
tertained by those two remarkable 
men, Dr. Johnson and Archbishop 
Leighton, in reference to an inn. 
Perhaps the contrast is greater from 
the circumstance, that the senti- 
ments uttered by "them were given 
at a time when Johnson was in his 
worst, and Leighton in his best, 
frame of mind. The former said to 
Sir John Hawkins, “ A tavern chair 
is the throne of human felicity.” 
The latter observed, “If I were to 
choose a place to die in, it should 
be an inn 3 because it looks like a 
pilgrim’s going home, to whom this 
world is all an inn, and who is weary 
of the noise and confusion in it.” 
The former sentiment was the pro- 
duct of that morbid dislike to do- 
mestic enjoyment and that contempt 
for human nature from his penetra- 
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tion into its selfish springs of action, 
which so frequently suspended on 
Johnson’s lips the melancholy stanza 
of Shenstone ; 


Who that has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


The latter was the result of that 
heavenly state of the affections which 
Bishop Burnet, speaking of Leigh- 
ton, declares he never saw disturbed 
in him, and which so subordinated 
all earthly concerns, and even rela- 
tions, in his view, as to make him 
regard with apprehension the do- 
mestic enclosure which contained 
so many things to entangle a dying 
man’s regards. 

The character of Lady M— is 
drawn with delicate feeling and dis- 
crimination—we should — suppose 
with accuracy. She appears to us 
to have been one of those amiable 
individuals, who, though moving in 
a circle and under circumstances 
which the world esteems all-sufficient 
to impart happiness, was yet unable 
to be happy, and was herself sur- 
prised at it, till a light from above 
had shone upon the true cause. She 
is thus described :— 


* Her character stood high with the 
world ; for her splendid hospitality wel- 
comed many to N—— Court. Her af- 
fability gave ease to all who approach- 
ed her, and her liberal charity drew 
forth the blessings of the surrounding 
peasantry. Her manners were highly 
fascinating. In her tongue was * the 
law of kindness 7 not merely that glos 
sy and smiling courteousness which is 
learned in,the school of Chesterfield, 
and is regarded in the polite world as 
an essential accomplishment, but that 
cordial tenderness, that spontaneous 
and unassumed kindliness which reach 
the heart and captivate the atiections. 
She never was forgetful of the courtli- 
ness becoming her rank; but her con 
descension gave no pain. She wasdig- 
nified, without being repulsive, and 
complaisant without affectation: her 
conversation was enlivened with ready 
wit, and often unlocked and displayed 
the treasures of a mind well stored with 
general literature, and an extensive 


knowledge of the world, which she had 
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viewed with an intelligent eye. But 
Lady M. was not in possession of hap- 
piness, though she had within her reach 
those ingredients which are imagined 
to compose the all of earthly bliss. In 
the midst of the splendour by which she 
was encircled, when she thought that 
no eye was surveying her, I lave seen 
by a glance her expressive countenance 
lose all its gaiety, and exhibit the index 
of a mind ill at ease. Deep thought 
gave a fixedness to her eye, and pallid 
sadness clothed her cheek, except when 
a hectic flush, that treacherous colour- 
ing with which consumption beautifies 
its victims, betrayed that canker that 
was secretly praying upon her life.” 
pp. 79, 76. 

Lady M— appears, of all our En- 
glish poets, to have given the pre- 
ference to Young. ‘The temper of 
his uneasy mind, and the bitter re- 
sults of his experiment upon the 
world, seemed the very food to 
nourish her melancholy. Her min- 
ister perceived this, and endeavoured 
in his conversation with her to ex- 
pose the cause of the poet’s gloom. 


“ T said that the perusal of Young al- 
ways left my heart cold ; that he winged 
my imagination, but did not elevate my 
affections; that there was an indescrib- 
able chilliness im his compositions, 
which diffused over the soul a dreary 
melancholy. Lady M. appeared struck 
with the agreement of my sentiments 
with her own. ‘It has been remarked,’ 
I added, ‘that the great poet of the 
Night never recognised the invaluable 
and consolatory doctrine of the need 
and attainableness of the promised in- 
fiuences of the Holy Spirit; and that 


this may account for that absence of 


hallowed and glowing feeling in his 
pages, of which a truly Christian rea- 
der is painfully conscious.’ This ob- 
servation produced in her considerable 
agitation, which she sought to conceal 
by rising instantly to depart.” p. 78. 
She appears, however, to have 
been herself under the controlling 
operations of that same Spirit ; and 
that Spirit. though he never leaves 
his heavenly work incomplete, yet 
has assimilated his operations to that 
element in nature which, however 
powerful in working, is yet undistin- 
guishable in its approach,—so that 
while we hear the sound thereof, 
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we cannot tell whence it eometh, 
or whither it goeth. For “so,” iy 
is added, “ is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” 

“In the look of Lady M., at church, 
there was the stedfast and anxious gaze 
of one who was hearing with a heart 
that trembled and shrunk at the dis- 
covery of its emotions, but which, like 
Lydia’s was being opened to attend to 
the things that were spoken. There 
was a pensive sadness that said, * This 
is truth ; but it is painful truth’ No, 
seldom did her cheeks betray the traces 
of atear, over which I hoped that an- 
gels might rejoice, as a token of that 
repentance which was hidden from hu- 
man observation.” ...“ The never ac- 
knowledged ardour of her soul for reli- 
gious knowledge discovered itself in a 
manner, which as much encouraged 
our hopes as excited our surprise. | 
officiated at another church, about three 
miles distance from N Court. The 
path thither lay across numerous fields, 
through a low marshy country, whose 
clayey and adhesive soil very greatly 
added to the fatigue of predestrian tra- 
vellers. Yet with every convenience at 
her command, during a most inclement 
autumn and winter, and with a cough 
upon her, which, though unperceived 
by her, was making daily ravages on 
her constitution, she regularly walked 
to the church of L , usually accom- 
panied by her daughter and a servant, 
after having attended at our parish 
church. There, though a_ stranger, 
and of elevated rank, she was with dif- 
ficulty persuaded to accept of any su- 
perior accommodation. She would 
often enter pews crowded by the poor 
population of a parish, which contained 
no genteel inhabitants, and there, upon 
her knees, on the uncovered floor, set a 
dignified, but humble, example of devo- 
tion. She appeared absorbed in never- 
vacillating attention to the prayers and 
praises that were being offered up, and 
to the instructions of one who had not 
seen half her years, and who was but a 
novitiate [novice] in the ministry of 
reconciliation between God and man.” 
pp. 80—82, 

Shortly after the time alluded to 
in this paragraph, the author appears 
to have been obliged to quit his 
residence in that vicinity, and, on 
leaving, presented Lady M— with 
two works, judiciously selected for 
her taste of mind, “ Doddridge’s 
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Rise and Progress of Religion,” and 
“ The Refuge.” He remarks ; 


“The rise of religion in her mind 
was obscured by many clouds, and its 
progress was impeded by all the formi- 
dable obstacles which rank and wealth 
could throw in her way; but I confi- 
dently hope that she found that blessed 
Refuge which is admirably pointed out 
in the latter mentioned volume, Within 
a few months afterwards, she was called 
into eternity.”......“The day of small 
things is not despised in heaven, nor 
should it be contemned on earth. The 
kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation. It makes many a conquest 
without the noise of victory. The ap- 
propriating standard of the Cross is 
planted in many a department of the 
spiritual world, where few mortal eyes 
may have an opportunity of observing 
it. Still, however, we may well lament 
the loss accruing from such instances, 
to the best interests of surrounding rela- 
tives and dependants. So widely does 
the contagious influence of a baneful 
example spread, that we can afford to 
lose nothing of the power of that anti- 
dote which might be efficaciously exhi- 
bited by the decided and consistent piety 
of those who walk where every eye can 
see them, and the effect of whose ex- 


ample descends to the very lowest of 


the community.” pp. 82—84. 


The tenth narrative, which bears 
the title “ Revenge,” is an account 
of a man in whom this passion had 
acquired a fearful extent of power, 
but on whose heart the influence of 
the Gospel afterwards exerted a still 
more dominant sway, and hushed 
all the turbulent agitations of his 
soul into friendliness and peace: he 
knew something of the Scriptures ; 
but their power had never been felt 
by him, and for some years he had 
neglected the public means of grace. 
A strange incident is stated to have 
led him once more to church, where 
the sermon greatly affected his mind. 
But we shall let the narrative speak 
for itself, in quoting the conversation 
which took place at one of the subse- 
quent interviews between thig man 
and his minister. 


“¢T must tell you, sir,’ he said, ‘ what 
you do not yet know. I feel that I can- 
not talk with you as I wish, and with 
treedom, till I have told you all the 
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truth. Several years ago I took offence 
at one of our ministers, and sinfully 
made that an excuse for keeping away 
from church. I endeavoured to quiet 
my conscience by reading my Bible a: 
home, and gained such an acquaint- 
ance with it that Lcan remember and 
repeat a great deal of it. But this 
had no influence on my conduct, 
I continued to do business on the Sab- 
bath-day, and remained as_ passion- 
ate as ever. Some months ago I was 
unjustly surcharged by a surveyor of 
taxes in this district. 1 made an appeal 
to the commissioners; but it was over- 
ruled, and the tax and surcharge were 
confirmed. I felt this very much, for 
every body saw that I was wronged ; 
and being a man of strong passions, I 
resolved on seeking revenge. I deter- 
mined to take away the life of the man 
who had so cruelly and unjustly treated 
me. I sought an opportunity of ac- 
complishing my design, but mercifully 
none occurred.’ Here he paused. When 
I recovered from the surprise and terroy 
into which this narrative threw me, I 
said to him, * But had you no fears as 
to the consequences of such a dreadful 
act?? ‘As to the consequences in this 
world,’ said he, ‘1 did not regard them. 
I knew that I should forfeit my own 
life, and that I would cheerfully have 
sone if I could have had the gratifica- 
tion of taking his. But then I was not 
quite certain how it might fare with me 
in the next world. I knew that God 
was a just God, and hated injustice ; 
and I thought he would allow me to 
take that satisfaction for the injury done 
me which others denied. I was not, 
however, free from some uneasy qualms 
of conscience. At last | made up my 
mind to go to church, and there to as/ 
God's leave to take away the life of the 
man who had injured me. I went to 
church, where I had notbeen since you 
came to the parish, nor for some years 
before: and if [had come away with 
the persuasion that I might commit the 
deed without danger to my own soul, it 
is probable that before this Mr. 
would have been a dead man, But 
when I heard you describing the cha- 
racter of one who walks according to 
the course of this world, and under the 
dominion of the prince of the power of 
the air, I felt as though you pointéd me 
out. It was Nathan saying to David, 
Thou art the man. It was plain I was 
one of those children of disobedience in 
whom Satan works, and I exceedingly 
trembled at the discovery of my cons 
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dition. I returned home, and found no 
quiet till I saw you; and even ever 
since I have been deeply distressed. 
But now that I have told you [I feel 
some relief..—This narrative much af- 
fected me. I dwelt in strong terms on 
ihe heinousness of his intended crime, 
and of the guilt which was attached to 
him in the sight of God, although it 
was not cognizable by human authority. 
He felt, and humbly acknowledged, all 
that lurged. To ascertain, if possible, 
the present state of his mind, I said to 
him, ‘ Suppose you were at this moment 
to see Mr. , and in such a situation 
as you once desired to meet him in, 
how should you feel towards him, and 
how would you act?’ ‘I should be dis- 
posed,’ said he, ‘ to offer him my hand, 
and to do him any service in my power.’ 
This was no trifling evidence of the al- 
tered tone of his feelings.” pp. 134—137. 


The narrative proceeds to de- 
scribe him in after life as giving 
satisfactory evidence of a_ change 
of heart; particularly mentioning 
his unremitting study of the Scrip- 
tures, his attendance on the means 
of grace, and that habit and de- 
meanour which perhaps are in all, 
and certainly must have been in 
him, the best and safest criterion of 
such a change—that humble, meek, 
and quiet spirit, which in the sight 
of God is of great price. He seem- 
ed, like one of old, “ to go softly all 
his days.” The account of his min- 
ister’s farewell visit to him is affect- 
ingly described: but we pass on to 
extract some of the just and forcible 
remarks which the author himself 
elicits from his tale. 


“ To what a fearful extent may the 
malignant passions obtain ascendency 
in the human breast’ Hardened by the 
deceitfulness of sin, and by his habitual 
abandonment of the public means of 
grace, this man vielded himself up to 
the dominion of a wrathful and revenge- 
ful spirit, which goaded him on to the 
very brink of destruction. In the blind 
fury which took possession of his soul, 
he conceived himself authorised to take 
the scales and the sword of justice into 
his own hands ; and having thus usurp- 
ed the seat of Him who saith, *‘ Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay,’ he never 
discovered the immense disproportion 
between the injury he had sustained 
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and that which he intended to inflict. 
He saw not that what he had endure,! 
was a trifle compared with the blow he 
meditated, and yet he imagined tha: 
Divine Justice would approve the deed. 
Thus far was he carried by the false 
principles which he had adopted, and 
which he attempted not to counteract 
or oppose by those ordinances of reli- 
gion which even in their external cha- 
racter powerfully tend to moderate and 
humanize the natural ferocity of hu- 
man passions. Had he continued tu 
slight these ordinances, and had he nor 
been led to enter the sanctuary of God 
in the posture of an inquirer, guilty and 
monstrous as was the object of his inqui- 
ry, he in all probability would have im- 
brued his hands in blood, which from 
the earth would have called for heavie, 
vengeance than that which he had in- 
flicted. But it is both wonderful and 
delightful to notice how, even in this 
instance, God honoured the means of 
his own appointment for the extrication 
of men from the snares which Satan 
spreads for their ruin. The man was 
not so wholly left to himself as to throw 
off all the restraints of religion. Thi 
holy Scriptures were still his compan- 
ions, and threw too much light upon the 
desperate course he pursued, to leave 
him in the dark about its ultimate issue. 
This kept up in his mind thoughts ot 
God and a future state, which held in 
his passions from running the ful! 
course of their natural impetuosity. 
Had an all-seeing and righteous Deits 
held no place in his belief, and had he 
adopted the fool’s creed, *‘ There is no 
God; or had he with the more deceu 
sceptic, confined the Almighty to some 
distant and sequestered province of his 
dominions, too remote to notice, and too 
engrossed by his own calm and glorious 
repose to take an interest in, the affairs 
of men; had he excluded from tiv 
vision of the future all that is to be 
dreaded in hell, and all that is to be 
hoped for in heaven: had he reasoned 
himself into the assurance that he would 
have to appear before no other than an 
earthly tribunal, and that the haud ot 
the executioner would blot out his 
name from the book of existence, as 
well as from the list of mortals, no mo- 
tive would have remained sufficiently 
powerful to withhold him from the spee- 
dy completion of his diabolical purpose. 
But happily the fear of God was no! 
altogether removed from his heart. 
He was prompted to pray for light ; anv 
light, very different from what he 
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and revealed, not the promise of impu- 
nity which he desired, but his own fear- 
ful condition, as the slave and tool of 
Satan, the god of this world. The eye 
of the Omniscient observed his ap- 
proach to the long-forsaken temple, and 
was fixed upon him when he bent his 
knee to implore the commission of a 
destroying demon. That Ear, which 
no sound escapes, heard his prayer for 
liberty toshed blood. Perhaps no knee 
was ever before bent on earth, and no 
petition ever before ascended to the 
throne of God, for such an object. An- 
gels, with all the solicitude of which 
their happy natures are capable, may 
well be conceived to have intently watch- 
ed the expression of that eve which was 
turned towards so monstrous an offen- 
der. They might expect to see his an- 
ger rise, and the thunderbolts of his 
wrath descend and transfix the dar- 
ing supplicant. But how high must 
their joy and praise have risen, when 
they beheld the smile of pity, and heard 
the purpose of mercy, and witnessed 
the descent of holy influence, to smite, 
and break, and renew the sinner’s heart. 
And have we not here a resplendant in- 
stance of the freeness and sovereignty 
of that grace to which man is indebted 
for his conversion to God, and for every 
step in that process which gradually 
renders him meet for, and conducts him 
to, the kingdom of heaven? ‘It is not of 
him that willeth, nor of him that run- 
neth, but of God that sheweth mercy.’ 
For what did this man will, but permis- 
sion to sin with impunity ? what course 
did he run, but that which, had he rea- 
ched its goal, would have crowned him 
with infamy, and plunged him into the 
gulph of dark despair and endless mis- 
ery ? God shewed him gratuitous mercy, 
and by an act of grace plucked him as 
a brand from the burning,—pardoned, 
sanctified, and saved him. Let none, 
however, presume on the Divine com- 
passion, as though this were the com- 
mon rule of God’s righteous govern- 
ment. Of the thcusands who rush on- 
wards towards that wide gate through 
which none ever return, few, very few, 
are made the objects of such an astonish- 
ing interference. ‘Those exempted few, 
just snatched from impending ruin, both 
warn others, by the scantiness of their 
number, against presumption, and hold 
out an encouragement to the penitent 
that forbids despair.” pp. 141—144. 


This narrative, and some of the 
author’s concluding reflections upon 
CuristT. Opsery. No. 254. 
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it, seems to require a few observa- 
tions; though we have not space at 
present to dwell, at the length they 
deserve, upon the points which sug- 
gest themselves for consideration. 
The case of this man, supposing 
it to be correctly narrated by him 
to his minister (as from his re- 
pentance and subsequent exem- 
plary life we must presume to have 
been the fact), was doubtless very 
remarkable ; and we may justly add, 
with our author, that the result oi 
it strongly testifies the power, good- 
ness, and forbearance of God, and 
the sanctifying efficacy of Christian 
principle. But, at the same time, 
we are always somewhat fearful as 
to the general propriety of indis- 
criminately circulating such narra- 
tives. The grace and power of God 
for the salvation even of the worst of 
transgressors, on their return to him 
through a crucified Saviour, we learn 
through a far higher, an inspired, 
medium; we have the narratives o! 
Manasseh, and the prodigal son, 
and the thief upon the cross, and 
the woman out of whom our Lord 
cast seven devils, and various other 
illustrations, accompanied by pro- 
mises large and free as the mind 
of the all-perfect Donor. We are 
not disposed—very far from it—to 
detract from the strong ground 
of hope and consolation thus held 
out to all, whatever their past lives, 
who repair to the atonement of a 
Divine Saviour, led by the gracious 
influences of his Holy Spirit. But 
is it not liable to misconception to 
bring forward cases like that before 
us, not merely for the useful and 
legitimate purpose of shewing how 
great a change is needful in a sin- 
ner, and how great a change Chris- 
tianity actually can effect, but as 
illustrative of “the freeness and 
sovereignty of that grace to which 
man is indebted for his conversion 
to God, and for every step in that 
process which renders him meet 
for the kingdom of heaven?” Is 
there not some danger that sucht 
representations, incautiously exhir 
bited, may lead the sinner to a pfP- 
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suthptuous confidence ? Are they 
not also somewhat at variance with 
the spirit of that declaration of our 
Lord, that “he who will do the 
will of God”—not he who is ob- 
stinately bent to resist it, or who 
goes to church to learn whether 
God will allow of murder—* shall 
know of the doctrine?” Instances 
may indeed occur, and this may be 
one, which form an exception to 
God’s usual method of dealing with 
his creatures under the Gospel-dis- 
pensation; and we know upon Di- 
vine authority, that “he to whom 
much is forgiven will love much ;° 
so that no door is opened in such 
cases to licentiousness of conduct, 
but the contrary, so far as respects 
the individual himself. But the oft- 
reproved transgressor, who wishes 
for an anodyne to his feelings of 
guilt and dismay, is too apt to lay 
hold of such narratives for the pur- 
pose of “ hardening his neck,” 
under the persuasion—not that de- 
struction shall suddenly come upon 
him without a remedy—but that 
without any wish or effort of his 
own, he shall at some future period 
be suddenly converted, and _ find 
peace with God. Our respectable 
author, indeed, strongly guards 
against this inference, and justly 
points out the appointed means of 
grace, as the medium of spiritual 
utility; but we fear that some read- 
ers might not sufficiently weigh the 
cautionary part of his remarks. To 


our minds, such a case as that of 


Lady M , who was earnestly 
seeking, however imperfectly, to 
know and practice the will of God, 
is infinitely more hopeful than that 
of many to whom some writers (we 
eertainly do not include our present 
author) are too fond of applying, 
or rather misapplying, our Lord’s 
remarks about publicans and pha- 
risees, as if they meant that a wil- 
fully and grossly vicious man is 
a sincere though mistaken devotee. 
In the great majority of instances 
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we fear that hardened offenders re- 
ceive at the hands of the outraged 
clemency of God the indignation 
and punishment they merit. All 
indeed merit it ; but there are cases, 
both among the flagitious and the 
moral, where he sees fit to stay his 
hand; and though justice would 
seem to bid him smite, his love 
and tenderness prevail, through the 
atonement and propitiation of an 
all-gracious Saviour. Such cases 
occur often enough indeed to tell 
the trembling and the contrite that 
there “ is forgiveness with Him,” 
who nevertheless “ is to be feared ;” 
but still so seldom as to shew, 
that although God’s ways are not 
our ways, or always fathomable by 
our reason, he yet guides and go- 
verns the moral as well as the phy- 
sical subjects of his dominion in a 
way of perfect order. Consequences 
are made to follow causes with a 
regularity from which even the 
seeming deviations are so infre- 
quent, that they never can become 
matters of calculation. The con- 
clusion rather is on the other side. 
Like the few solitary evergreens ot 
a forest in winter, they shew there 
is power so to construct his crea- 
tures, as to save some alive in the 
midst of deadly agencies; but the 
countless numbers of the withered 
and the fallen, the dead and the 
dying remnants of the deciduous 
plantation, sufficiently evince that 
the rule is to deliver them up to 
the assignable tendency of their 
exposure. 

There are several passages of 
considerable interest in the remain- 
ing memoirs, which we cannot more 
particularly notice. We have given, 
however, a fair specimen of the 
work, and cannot doubt but that, 
under the Divine blessing of Him 
to whom it is committed, it will 
fulfil the author’s pious ‘wishes, and 
prove useful and acceptable to the 
public. 
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1. A Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diecese of Raphoe, Oct. 
17, 1821, at the Primary visita- 
tion of William Magee, D. D., 
b. R.S., ¥e., Bishop of Raphoe. 
London : Cadel. Second Edition. 
1823. 


2. A Charge delivered at his Pri- 
mary Visitation in St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, Oct. 24, 1322. 
by William Magee, \c., &c. Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. London: Ca- 
dell. Second Edition. 1522. 


Tue former of these Charges es- 
caped our attention till some time 
after the latter had been published ; 
but it contains so many valuable 
passages that we seize the earliest 
opportunity of introducing it to our 
readers: not, however, so much for 
the purpose of a general critique, as 
to extract a few passages, which will 
urge their own claim to attention. 
In alluding to the subject of Con- 
firmation, and expressing his deter- 
mination to administer it throughout 
his diocese, on the return of every 


third year, his lordship (now his 
Grace) urges an argument In favour 
of that right which we think deserves 


attentive consideration. Some, per- 
haps, who might not be disposed to 
vield obedience to a mere ecclesias- 
tical regulation, as such, may learn 
to attach a due value to this rite, 
when they find that so much may be 
justly said respecting its practical 
utility and expediency. The light 
inwhich the learned prelate places 
the subject, is in some measure new, 
and his reasoning upon it, we think, 
highly satisfactory and convincing. 


“ Baptism, it has become too much the 
custom to consider as a form. In its or- 
dinary practice, as applied to infants, it 
seems to the unreflecting as wanting 
that which could give it meaning and effi- 
cacy, the consciousness and consent of its 
subject, in the contract which it em- 
braces: so that, by those who do not 
discern its true scriptural character as a 
sacramental engagement, (which is un- 
happily the case with a large proportion 
of the community,) it is but too generally 
viewed either as a charm or as a ceremo- 
ny. Now, Confirmation tends to reme- 
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dy this deficiency. It may be conceived 
as the consummation of baptism. It 
vives to that rite, in common view, sig- 
nificancy and substance. And, what 
before appeared as the gratuitous adop- 
tion of the unconscious infant into the 
visible church ot Christ, becomes now 
the voluntary acceptance of the Chris- 
tian’s covenant, and the spiritual initia- 
tion of the itelligent and instructed. 
So that, with those who cannot compre- 
hend the value of infant baptism, it may 
be considered, with a certain latitude, 
as the baptism of the adult. 

“Again, as Confirmation is prescri- 
bed by the Church as the legitimate in 
troduction of the young Christian to 
the holy communion, it presents itself as 
an intelligible and connecting medium 
between our two great sacraments. It 
renews and confirms the covenant en- 
tered into by the one; and it makes the 
dune preparation to seal and sanctify 
that covenant by the other. So that, 
in truth, the practice of this rite may 
be made the occasion of spreading 
through your entire parishes, in a way 
the best calculated to excite terest and 
attenuon, the whole scheme of a Chris 
tian’s belief and duty. 

“You have witnessed for yourselves, 
my Reverend Brethren, the great ea- 
gerness which was manifested for the 
instructions given, and the tracts circu- 
lated, previous to the late Confirma- 
tions ; and you can, say, whether that 
occasion did not furnish you with op- 
portunities of more extensive and edi- 
fying teaching to your flock than you 
have usually enjoyed ; and whether it 
did not afford to them incentives, and 
inspire them with a zeal, to learn and 
profit from your teaching, which have 
not been manifested at other times. In 
truth, nothing could tend more to, stir 
up a spirit of religious improvement a- 
mongst the people, nothing could bring 
the clergy into more profitable contact 
with their parishioners, nothing could 
present them more in the light of true 
pastors looking to the welfare of their 
flocks, than a system which exhibit- 
ed the whole clergy of the diocese, 
in all its ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, in active exertion, seeking every 
where after the young and uninstructed, 
visiting every cottage, soliciting every 
parent, encouraging and instructing ev- 
ery Child, to draw them to the know! 
edge and the practice of religion, and 
to guide their feet into that path which, 
if tarough the Divine grace they con- 
tinue in it, will lead thein to everlasting 
happiness.” pp. 9—11. 
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In asubsequent part ofthis Charge, 
the Bishop strongly points out the 
evil of worldly contormity. It strikes 
us, in reading the passage, that there 
is not sufficient stress laid upon 
what we may denominate a spiritual 
abstinence trom worldly habits, as 
distinguished from a merely profes- 
sional abstinence ; or, in other words, 
that the point is insisted upon more 
as a cold question of duty than 
connected with those devout feel- 
ings, those aspirations after heavenly 
objects, those sentiments of love to 
God, of gratitude to the Saviour, 
and of holy enjoyment in the ways 
of religion, which render it not 
merely the obligation, but the pri- 
vilege and the delight of the Chris- 
tian, lay as well as clerical, * to 
come out, and to be separate * from 
a world that lieth in wickedness and 
the wicked one; a world that is at 
war with his renovated nature; a 
world that is not his home, and 
whose language and principles are 
diametrically opposite to those of 
that “ heavenly city” to which he 
is hastening, and where he expects 
“to be for ever with the Lord.” 
We do rot mean to intimate that 
his lordship did not intend these or 
similar ideas to lie as the substratum 
of his arguments; but in detaching 
the following useful and interesting 
passages, we thought it well to bring 
these ideas more prominently for- 
ward, lest any reader should unjustly 
confine his lordship’s remarks to a 
merely formal propriety of manners, 
and an exemplary discharge of pro- 
fessional duty, which may be found 
where the heart is dead to all 
really spiritual feeling in religion ; 
where there exists nothing akin to 
what the Psalmist meant, when he 
said, * Whom have I in heaven but 
Thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire in comparison of Thee!” 
or an Apostle, when he exclaimed, 
“Whom having not seen we love ; 
in whom, though now we see him not, 
yet believing, we rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory.” We 
can give only a part of his lordship’s 
valuable admonition. Would thatit 
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were deeply engraven on the minds 
of all our clergy on both sides o1 
St. George’s channel ! 

“ We can never, surely, forget the so- 
lemn vows of our Ordination Service, 
that we would ‘apply all our diligence to 
frame and fashion our own lives, and 
the lives of our families, according to 
the doctrine of Christ, and to make 
both ourselves and them, as much as in 
us lieth, wholesome examples of the 
flock of Christ.’ This it ts clear, marks 
us Out, as bound by the most sacred en- 
gagements to a course of life different 
trom that which is unhappily too preva- 
lent in the world at large: it marks us 
out, not as persons who may freely con- 
form to all the fashions which surround 
us, but as persons who are to place be- 
fore the eyes of society ‘ wholesome ex- 
amples.’ 


* Are the clergy, then, to be afraid of 


the charge of singularity, if they do 
not break through the solemn vows 
and mix themselves in the secular pur- 
suits, and the relaxed manner and ha- 
bits, of those who have not incurred the 
like obligations ? Are they, who are set 
up, as lights upon a hill; who are ap- 
pointed to be the models and exem- 
plars of the many ; are they to descend 
from that high and truly dignified sta- 
tion, and to be the followers of that mul- 
titude, whom it is their business to di- 
rect; nay more, of whom great num- 
bers at all times look to them for direc- 


tion? They may depend upon it, if 


they act so, that they are not only acting 
in violation of their vows, and in de- 
feasance of their usefulness, but that 
they are flinging from them that very 
respect and estimation, which they are 
making these sacrifices to obtain. 

“Tt is manifest, 1 do not here speak 
of a conformity in what is decidedly 
profligate, or immoral: that belongs to 
a higher order of criminality, abont 
which no one can be mistaken, and 
which is sure to be visited with universal 
condemnation. But I speak of that 
conformity which (unfortunately) too 
many of our order deem not inconsist- 
ent with their profession ; a conformity 
in amusements, in manners, in occupa- 
tions; a conformity, in short, which 
tends to blend and confound the clerical 
order with the other classes of society, 
so that every distingwishing character 
of a minister of the Gospel is made to 
vanish from the view, the parish priest 
becomes lost in the country gentleman, 
and the spiritual guide superseded by the 
sociable companion. No: as in every 
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profession there is a certain demeanour 
which befits it; so is there eminently 
in ours. And that departure from such 
demeanour, which in other professions 
would be unseemly, in ours becomes not 
less than criminal. It belongs to all, 
to abstain from evil; but it is bound up- 
on us to abstain from all appearance of 
evil. Levity suits not the calling of a 
Christian minister. Secular occupa- 


tions are not its trueemployment. His 
office is a grave one. And his manners 
and habits should not disgrace it.” pp. 


20—22. 

“ It is not through pleasurable pursuits 
only, but through those of business also, 
that the clergy may be drawn away from 
their proper duties, and lose their dis- 
tinctive character. ‘Those exertions of 
industry, which, in other situations of 
life would be highly praiseworthy, may 
be, in that of a minister of the Gospel, 
deserving of condemnation. We have 
already touched upon some of the chief 
occupations of a parish Minister ; and, 
not to insist here on the loss of station 
«nd of respect which must attend his 
engaging in any of the modesot worldly 
waffic, it is manifest, from what has 
heen said, that no leisure can be left to 
him for such employments. To do jus- 
tice to his spiritual trust, must furnish a 
full demand upon all of time, of ability, 
and of attention, that he can bestow. 
And therefore whatever of these he ex- 
pends on worldly business he withholds 
trom that higher business which he has 
engaged himself to discharge to the ex- 
clusion of every other. It is not possi- 
ble for him to serve both God and main- 
mon. And therefore it is, that, in the 
engagements which a minister is called 
upon to make, at the time of his admis- 
sion to the sacred office, he is required 
to forsake and set aside (as much as lieth 
in him) all worldly cares, and to give 
himself wholly to the one office to which 
it had pleased God to call him.” pp. 
23, 24. 

The only remaining extract from 
the Raphoe Charge for which we 
can find room, is one of consider- 
able length, but which touches with 
such sound wisdom, moderation, and 
candour, upon several points of vital 


importance to the United Churclt of 


England and Ireland in particular, 
and in some measure to the church 
of Christ at large, that even if it 
were longer than it is we should feel 
unwilling to omit or abridge jt. In 
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the present attitude of contending 
parties among those who are, or 
ought to be, brethren, we know not 
whether most to admire the justness 
of his lordship’s sentiments, or the 
integrity and fearlessness with which 
he has avowed them. We will not 
awaken unnecessary irritation, by 
making an application of his lord- 
ship’s rem: irks to any particular set 
of tenets, or to the spirit and con- 
individual or individ- 


duct of any 

uals, whether secular or spiritual, 
undignified dignified ; but we 
arnestly entreat all whom it may 


concern, of whatever name or party 
in the church, to weigh well and to 
profit by his lordship’s seasonable 
admonitions. Such sentiments, if 
general, would go infinitely further 
towards allaying the wounds of the 
church, and producing a real and 
desirable uniformity, than if all the 
clergy could be melted down and 
cast red-hot by some zealot into 
his own narrow mould, and thus 
made apparent fac-similes of each 
other. 


“ The Christian world is, unhappily, 
much divided on some points: and, even 
within the pale of our own church, dif’ 
ferences have arisen, which interfere 
lainentably with that unity and harmo- 
ny which are so desirable in a Christian 
community. It might be expected, that 
the standard of doc trines, contained in: 
the Articles of our church, would hay: 
prevented this diversity, at least amongst 
all those who have embraced that ad 
mirable summary, as the rule of then 
Christian belief. But here, unfortu. 
nately, the difficulty recurs: and such 
is the nnperfection of human thine: 
that that which was designed to com 
pose all differences of opinion, is itse!: 
converted into a cause of difference, and 
made a ground of acrimonious contro 
versy. 

“The wisdom of the fathers of ovr 
church—a wisdom which seems littl 
Jess than the result of inspiration 
wisdom certainly which marks its origi 


to have been from above—laid the 
foundation of this great scheme o: 
Christian doctrine in a deep knov 


ledge of the nature of man, as well; 
of the things of God. Those excelle yt 


persons were well aware, that the mind: 
of men are not all 
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mould ; that, on the contrary, the vari- 
eties of the human understanding are 
not less diversified than those of the hu- 
man countenance ; and that, as in the 
case of the latter, even where the clo- 
sest resemblance exists, there are still 
found some features of characteristic 
difierence ; so in the former, even where 
the same general truths are embraced, 
sone varying traits of thinking, and 
some distinguishing modes and qualifi- 
cations of the primary principle will 
present themselves in different minds. 
The tramers of our Articles, therefore, 
did not determine to proceed asin a 
mathematical right line ; but advanced 
ina path of reasonable and Scriptural 
latitude ; which, whilst it comprized 
within it all that was essential in doc- 
trine, excluded all that was erroneous ; 
and which, consequently, enabled those 
who agreed in the great fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, to walk together in 
Christian harmony, as became those 
who were brethren in Christ Jesus. 
Now, in the same spirit in which the 
Articles of our Church were at first pro- 
pounded, they should continue to be re- 
ceived and taught. And no individual 
should conceive himself at liberty,—not 
even the highest in the church, who, in 
this case has no more right than the 
lowest,—to impose upon these Articles 
any private sense or comment of his 
own, to the exclusion of every other 
that may not happen to agree with his 
inevery particular. Itis manifest, that 
he who does so proposes a new test, dif- 
ferent from that which has been sanc- 
tioned by the church to which we be- 
long ; and, so far, usturps an authority to 
which he has no title, and himself vio- 
lates the standard by which he presumes 
injuriously to judge the orthodoxy of 
others. 

“To prove, that this is a just view of 
the case, I shall read to you part of the 
Declaration, which, by Royal Mandate, 
is prefixed to the Articles; and which 
openly manifests the true spirit in 
which they were composed, and the 
duty of those who profess to submit to 
their direction. For the purpose of 
healing ‘the curious and unhappy dif- 
ferences, which have for so many hun- 
dred years, in different times and places, 
exercised the church of Christ, the Roy- 
al Declaration observes, ‘We will, that 
all further curious search be laid aside, 
and these disputes shut wp in God’s 
promises, as they be generally set forth 
to us in the holy Scriptures, and the 
general meaning of the Articles of the 


Church of England, according to them. 
And that no man, hereafter, shall print 
or preach, to draw the Article aside in 
any way, but shall submit to it in the 
plain and full meaning thereof; and 
shall not put his own sense or comment 
to be the meaning of the Article, bur 
shall take it in the literal and grammat- 
ical sense.’ 

“Thus, happily, through the wisdom 
of the Church, we have one standard, 
not many. We are not left to the au- 
thoritative dictum of every confident 
person, who shall assume more than 
oracular authority, and pronounce that 
his view, and his view only, of the doc- 
trines of the Church, as set forth in the 
Articles, is the true one; but each in- 
dividual is left to the ‘literal and gram- 
matical sense of the Articles, and to his 
own conscience, to judge what they de- 
clare to be the doctrines of Scripture : 
and, the same Articles refer him to that 
Scripture, as the only authority by which 
they suomit themselves to be tried. 
Thus we see, that, if the unity of the 
church be broken by the jarrings of those 
who exclude from the pale of her re- 
ceived doctrines allthat differ from their 
peculiar views of orthodoxy, the Arti- 
cles aie not the cause of this dissension, 
They pronounce, that a certain latitude 
exists, within which those who differ 
may conscientiously subscribe to a com- 
mon creed: and those, on the other 
hand, who will admit no such latitude, 
contradict the Articles which they pro- 
fess to support; and, if they happen to 
possess authority in the Church, they 
are fearfully responsible, as guilty of an 
act of schism, in driving from the 
Church those who may be purer mem- 
bers of it than themselves ; in raising up 
those curious questions and controver- 
sies, Which war with Christian concord; 
in rending asunder that one great fam- 
ily which should live together in broth- 
erly union ; and in setting up a variety 
of creeds, in place of the one admirable, 
comprehensive, and scriptural digest, 
under which the members of our church 
have the happiness to enjoy a Christian 
freedom. 

“ If any proof were wanting, that our 
Articles are, as they profess to be, of a 
comprehensive character, it would be 
found in this, that, of the contending 
parties into which our church is unhap- 
pily divided, each claims them as its 
own. By those who hold the creed of 
Arminius, they are pronounced to be 
Arminian : and, by those who hold the 
creed of Calvin, they are pronounced 
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to be Calvinistic. The natural infer- 
ence of the impartial reasoner would be, 
that they are neither ; whilst they con- 
tain within them what may be traced to 
some of the leading principles of both. 
And this isthe truth. They are not en- 
slaved to the dogmas of any party in re- 
ligion. ‘They are not Arminian. 'They 
are not Calvinistic. They are Scrip- 
tural. They are Christian. As the 
different parties profess to derive their 
leading tenets from Scripture, so do they 
profess to find them in the Articles. 
But these are answerable for the extrav- 
agances of no sect; and are as far re- 
moved from the unjustifiable assump- 
tion, that man is sufficient for his own 
salvition, as they are from the mon- 
strous metaphysics that would render 
him in all respects a necessary agent, 
and altogether passive and inoperative 
in that great work. ° 

* At the same time, the true Chris- 
tian teacher should not be deterred from 
setting forth the great fundamental doc- 
trines which the Articles contain, by 
the imputation of particular names, 
whicl: ignorance may attach to those 
doctrines. Nothing, in truth, has con- 
tributed to give, to some of the sects and 
parties in religion, so much credit and 
popularity, as the erroneously ascrib- 
mg to them, as characteristics of their 
peculiar creed, tenets which belong to 
our common Christianity. Thus, for 
example, nothing is more common, at 
the present day, than to hear a person 
pronounced to be a Calvinist, because 
he holds the doctrine of original sin, or 
of justification by faith; whereas, he 
might with equal justice be so denoim- 
inated for holding the doctrines of the 
Trinity or the Atonement. But, let the 
honest and faithful servant of his Lord 
not fear to insist on all the great doc- 
trines of the Gospel, as they are laid be- 
fore him in the Articles. 
man, the Atonement by Jesus Christ, 
the Personality and Divinity of the Son 
of God and the Holy Spirit, the doc- 
trine of Original and Actual Sin, the 
insufficiency of man to merit heaven by 
his own works, justification by faith, the 
need and nature of the Divine influ- 
ences, the importance of the Christian 
sacraments, the social, moral, and spirit- 
ual duties, which become the Christian, 
and which are to be grounded upon 
evangelical principles, on love to God, 
and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ: 
these are the vital truths, which the Ar- 
ticles fully justify him im preaching ; 
and these are the truths which, if 


The Fall of 
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preached zealously and honestly by the 
clergy of the Established Church, will 
not fail to uphold the credit of that 
church, whilst they promote the true 
cause of Christian holiness in these 
lands. 

“At the same time, it is particularly 
necessary to guard the young student in 
divinity agaist extremes on these very 
points. The ardour of youth requires 
to be restrained, stimulated: it 
seizes upon strong points, and is dis- 
posed to take rapid views. ‘The young 
preacher, therefore, should be particu- 
larly careful and suspicious of himself, 
He is in great danger of identifying him 
self with partisans, who are ever watch 
ful to enrol him amongst their ranks: 
and therefore, until he has time and op 
portunity to take a comprehensive and 
scriptural view of the Gospel, and fully 
to acquaint himself with the opinions 
and arguments of experienced and em- 
inent divines, he will be much = safer in 
not pushing his bark adventurously from 
the shore. His pre aching should) be 
moderate on these great leading pomts, 
and dealing more in their results of ho- 
liness and good living, than m= the 
schemes and systems to which they mnay 
seem to lead.” pp. 50—36. 

The length of this highly impor- 
tant extract will preclude our de- 
voting much space to his Grace's 
Charge to his clergy of the arch- 
bishoprick of Dublin. Some re- 
marks in this Charge naturally ex- 
cited a warm controversy, which 
having now, we believe, died away, 
we shall cautiously abstain trom re- 
newing ; especially as we have not 
time or space at present to enter, at 
the lenecth and with the atieation 
which the topie would demand, 
upon the very peculiar and delicate 
circumstances under which the Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland is 
placed. We may possibly take 
an opportunity, at some future tune, 
of stating our humble views upon 
the subject; but at present we con- 
fine ourselves to two or three ex- 
tracts from his Grace’s Charge, un- 
connected with points of contro- 
versy. 

The Archbishop thus affectionate- 
ly impressed upon his clergy the du- 
ties which they bound themselves te 
perform at their ordination :— 
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“ What is the description which our 
Ordination Service presents, of the 


character, duties, and obligations, of 


those who are admitted to the Christian 
ministry in our church? Are they not 
there expressly represented as the ‘mes- 
sengers, watchmen, and stewards of the 
Lord ? who are ‘to teach, and to pre- 
monish, to feed and to provide for the 
Lord’s family 7? Are they not warned 
to keep in constant ‘ remembrance how 
ereat a treasure is committed to their 
charge ? no less than the sheep of Christ 
which he bought with his death, and for 
whom he shed his blood ; and that ‘the 
church and congregation, whom they 
must serve, is his spouse and his body ;’ 
and that, ‘if it shall happen the same 
church or any member thereof, to take 
any hurt or hindrance by reason of their 
negligence, they should think with 
dread upon ‘the greatness of the fault, 
and the horrible punishment that will 
ensue :’ that they should therefore, con- 
sidering with themselves the end of their 
ministry towards the children of God, 
towards the spouse and body of Chirist,’ 
beware ‘that they never cease their la- 
Dour, their care and diligence, until they 
have done all that lieth in them, accord- 
ing to their bounden duty, to bring all 
such as are or shall be committed to 
‘heir charge, into that agreement in the 
faith and knowledge of God, and to that 
ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, 
that there be no place left among them, 
either for error in religion, or for vicious- 
ness in life ?’ 

“ Well then, indeed, may they be so- 
lemnly called on (as they are immedi- 
ately after) to ‘see, with what great 
care and study they ought toapply them- 
selves; as well that they may shew 
themselves dutiful and thankful to the 
Lord, who hath placed them in so high 
a dignity, as also to be careful that they 
neither themselves offend, nor be occa- 
sion that others offend :’ and that, for 
this purpose, they should, as much as in 
them lies, “forsake and set aside all 
worldly cares and studies,’ and endeav- 
our ‘by God’s grace to give themselves 
wholly to the office, whereunto it hath 
pleased God to call them, so as, to the 
utmost of their power, to apply them- 
selves wholly to this one thing, and 
draw all their cares and studies this 
way : and that they will continually pray 


to God the Father, by the mediation of 


our only Saviour Jesus Christ, for the 
heavenly assistance of the Holy Ghost, 


that, by daily reading and werghing of 


the Scriptures, they may wax riper and 
a ? - * | 
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stronger in their ministry ; and that they 
may so endeavour themselves fror) 
time to time, to sanctify the lives oj 
them and theirs, and to fashion them af. 
ter the rule and doctrine of Christ, that 
they may be wholesome and godly ex- 
amples and patterns for the people to 
follow.” pp. 7—9. 


His Grace earnestly points on; 
the necessity of increased zeal ani 
unanimity in the clergy, from the 
consideration not only of personal 
duty, but of the peculiar cireun- 
stances of the times. Thus he re- 
marks : 


“There is no slumbering on our pos: 
We may rest assured, that if we joi) 
lukewarmness from within, to the uy 
ceasing hostility, which assails us frou 
without, and assails us in every fori, 
and degree from the false and hypocri: 
ical pretence of a desire for the improve 
ment of cur order, to the open violenc, 
which avows the purpose of its extine 
tion, the triumph of those who labow: 
for the downfal of our church will soo. 
be completed. 

“ [t will not do, to boast of our ortho 
doxy, and shew no fruit of right opin- 
ions in our practice; to content our- 
selves with exclaiming against what is 
called new light, without endeavouring \ 
extend to our flocks the benefit of the oli/;, 
to be fearful of an excess of zeal, withou 
any alarm as tothe consequence of indif: 
ference; and to reserve for the appear- 
ance of sanctity and separation from the 
world amongst our brethren, the indig 
nation and censure, Which should be be- 
stowed upon levity of demeanor and ha 
bitual carelessness about spiritual con 
cerns. 

“'The time is come, when, if not frou 
higher considerations, we must, frou 
prudence at least, bring these things to 
anend. The time is come, when we 
must sheW ourselves, in truth and in 
spirit, what we profess ourselves to be, 
the soldiers and servanis of Christ; 
when we must manifest in our lives th 
superior excellence of that pure and re- 
formed religion which we have under- 
taken to teach.” pp. 17, 18. 


His Grace further strongly en- 
forces the duty of “ strict residence” 
in the clergy, and dwells particular- 
ly, and with great feeling and force, 
upon their office as a pastorad rela- 
tion. 
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“ The true relation of the clergy to 
the people (it cannot be too often re- 
peated) is a pastoral relation. It is 
not by the parish minister’s securing the 
ostensible discharge of the Sunday’s 
duty, that he properly exercises his 
functions ; nor even by his providing 
for a punctual attention to those occa- 
sional duties which he is invited to 
discharge. No: the clergyman should 
be the true parish priest ; in continual 
contact with his flock; one, whose 
voice they know ; not only in constant 
residence amongst them, but in contin- 
nal intercourse with them; their advi- 
ser; their friend; the moderator of 
their disputes ; the composer of their 
differences ; the careful instructor of 
their children ; not content merely to 
afford spiritual aid where it may be de- 
manded, but vigilant to discover where 
it may be applied, and prompt to be- 
stow it where it will be received : stim- 
ulating all, and particularly the young, 
to come to that fountain of living wa- 
ters, which it is his office to dispense ; 
and proving to his people by every 
possible exertion, that the first object he 
has at heart is their everlasting welfare. 
All this, it is manifest, he can effect, 
only by living continually amongst his 
flock, and by the continued personal 
discharge of the several offices of the 
priesthood.” pp. 30, 31. 


There are some points in this 
Charge, and perhaps in the former, 
on which minor differences of opi- 
nion may exist among good men, 
and even among sound churchmen. 
On these we have avoided touch- 
ing, being anxious chiefly to bring 
before our readers on the eastern side 
of the channel a portion of the valu- 
able remarks of the learned Arch- 
bishop, without entering at present 
into the litigations either of British 
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sion in former years (see Chris- 
tian Observer for 1803 and 1810) 
to speak with high applause of 
his Grace’s now well-known and 
justly popular discourses on Sacri- 
fice and Atonement ; and we have 
hailed with great pleasure the ac- 
cession of so zealous, learned, and 
orthodox a prelate to the episcopal 
ranks of the sister kingdom ; a re- 
mark which,—as his Grace has been 
pleased, in the work just mentioned, 
to designate the Christian Observer, 
as ** a periodical publication distin- 
guished for the uprightness,” as well 
as for * the talent with which it is 
conducted,”—we trust, will not be 
construed into a mere customary 
compliment, but be viewed as an 
unfeigned, however humble, tribute 
of respect to those eminent quali- 
fications which have long placed 
his Grace high among the most 
learned and successful defenders of 
“the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” against some of the most 
dangerous errors which have infested 
the Christian church. We only add 
our humble prayer to the Giver of 
every good gift, that the Most Re- 
verend author may be long spared 
to regulate the affairs of his im- 
portant province with that piety, 
wisdom, conciliation, and firmness, 
which its circumstances so urgently 
require; and that his clergy, en- 
lightened and guided by the sen- 
timents which we have quoted from 
these Charges, may be enabled dill- 
gently and successfully to promote 
the Gospel of their Saviour, with all 
its holy and healing effects, in their 
respective spheres of ministration. 


or Irish controversy. We had ocza- 
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Letters, from Autegraphs in the British 
Museum ; by H. Ellis ;—A Translation 
of Sismondi’s Literature of the South 
of Europe ; by Mrs. Roscoe. 

In the press :—Boutenoch’s History 
of Spanish and Portuguese Literature, 


17 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Preparine for publication :—The 
Founders and Benefactors of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; by Alexander Chal- 
mers ;—The Library Companion ; by 
the Rev. T. F. Dibdin ;—Original 
Curist. Ossery. No. 254. 
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translated from the German; by Tho- 
masina Ross :—A Tour through the 


Morea: by Sir W. Gell ;—Memoirs of 


Marie Antoinette ; by Madame Cam- 
in. 

The St. David’s Church Union So- 
ciety have offered a Premium of Fifty 
Pounds for the best Essay on the fol- 
lowing proposition :—“ That there is 


more Credulity in the Disbelief of 


” 


Christianity, than in the Belief of it. 
Also, a Premium of Fifty Pounds for 
the best Translation of the Canwll y 
Cyinry into English Verse. The com- 
positions are to be sent on or before the 
Ist day of October, 1823, directed to 
the Rev. D. Lewis, Secretary to the 
Society, to be left at the Vicarage, Car- 
marthen. They must be sent in a legi- 
ble hand, accompanied with a sealed 
paper, containing the name of the wri- 
ter within it, and inscribed with the 
motto of the Essay. 

The following table of the average 
duration of human life, in our island, 
from the year 1693 to 1789, has been 
lately published by Sir Gilbert Blane, 
on the authority of Mr. Finlaison. 











Mean Duration of |So that the Increase 

Ages.| Life reckoning from \ofVitalityisinthe in- 

1693 1789 _|verse ratio of 100 to 
9 | 41.09 | 21.20 125 
10 | 38.95 | 48.28 | 124 
20 | 31.91 | 41.53 | 130 
30 | 27.57 | 36.09 | 131 
40 | 22.67 | 29.70 | 151 
50 | 17.31 | 22.57 150 
60 | 12.29 | 19,02 126 
70 | 7.44 | 10.39 | 140 


The greatly increased healthiness of 
the community exhibited in this state- 
ment, Sir Gilbert Blane considers chief- 
ly referable to the more ample supply 
of food, clothing, and fuel; better hab- 
itations; improved habits of cleanli- 
ness and ventilation ; greater sobriety, 
and improved medical practice. Had 
the table been made up to the present 
period, according to the late census, 
the average of lite would appear still 
more favourable ; and among the caus- 
es of the increase, in addition to greatly 
augmented improvements in all the 
points mentioned by Sir Gilbert, the 
discovery of vaccination, though it may 
have proved fallible in individual cases, 
would claim a large share.* Such pub- 


* Having alluded to the discovery of vac- 
Cinatiop, we cannot forbear pausing fora 
moment to inform our readers, that the amia- 
ble and excellent author of this discovery is 
now no more. Before his most important 
discovery was announced, the small-pox was 
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lic blessings should excite gratitude to 
God, and induce every person of intelli. 





a far g eater scourge to the human race, than 
the plague itself: and, even where it did 
not deprive the sufferer of life, almost every 
second or third face in every public assem. 
bly, exhibited the remains of its ravages ; at 
least, till the disease was moderated by the 
practice of inoculation. 

The small-pox had existed in the Eas:, 
‘ especially in China and Hindostan, probab|y 

for several thousand years. It visited the 
more Western nations towards the middle of 
the sixth century ; it broke out near Mecca, 
immediately before the birth of Mohammed 
It was afterwards gradually diffused over the 
whole of the Old World, and qas finally 
transported to the New, shortly after the 
death of Columbus. In the British islands 
alone, it has been computed that forty thou- 
sand individuals perished annually by this 
disease! It killed one in fourteen of all that 
were born, and one in six of ajl that were 
attacked by it in the natural way. The in- 
troduction of inoculation for smaU-pox was 
productive of great benefit to those who sub- 
mitted to the operation ; but though it aug- 
mented individual security, it added to the 
general mortality, by multiplying the sources 
of contagion. ‘This disease has now been 
banished trom some countries, and with duc 
care, might probably be eradicated from all ; 
and notwithstanding prejudices, carelessness, 
and ignorance, millions, doubtless, now live, 
who, but for vaccination, would have been in 
their graves. 

We are informed that the meekness and 
simplicity of the demeanour of the excellent 
individual to whom we are indebted for this 
discovery, formed a striking contrast to the 
self-esteem which might have arisen from its 
splendid consequences. He was thankfu! 
and grateful to God ; but to pride and vain- 
glory he seemed to be an utter stranger. A 
short time before his death, the nature of his 
services to his fellow creatures having been 
the subject of conversation: “ I do not won- 
der,” ne observed, “ that men are not grate- 
ful to me; but Ll am surprised that they do 
not feel gratitude to God, for making me a 
medium of good.” This was the habitual 
frame of his mind. He invariably exhibited 
anexemplary uprightness of conduct, single- 
ness of purpose, and disinterested earnestness 
to promote the welfare of his species. These 
qualities particularly arrested the attention of 
the many distinguished foreigners who came 
to visithim ; and were not less the cause of 
satisfaction and delight to his friends. The 
last public act of his life harmonized with his 
previous efforts in behalf of his fellow-crea- 
tures. He attended a meeting convened on 
the 19th of December last, at Berkeley, for 
forming a Bible Society, and moved the first 
resolution. It was doubtless, a sight singu- 
larly gratifying, to behold a venerable indi- 
vidual, whose life had been spent in succ ess- 
fully devising means to extinguish a pesfilen- 
tial bodily disease, thus putting his hand to a 
work which has been designed for arresting 
the moral pestilence that desolates so large a 
portion of the earth, and for the healing ot 
the nations. 

We are happy to learn that a memoir of 
his life is likely to be undertaken by a gen- 
Ueman competent to the task. 
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gence to endeavour, to the utmost of his 
power, to introduce the arts of social 
improvement among the poor and igno- 
rant in his vicinity. We cannot, how- 
ever resist adding, as Christian Observ- 
ers, that the average prolongation of life 
is no just plea for procrastinating the 
great work for which we were sent into 
the world. To every individual the term 
of his earthly existence is as absolutely 
uncertain, and his dissolution ultimately 
as inevitable, in the most salubrious 
climate, and under the most improved 
arts of life, asamidst the swamps of Ba- 
tavia, the jungles of India, the earth- 
quakes of Smyrna, or the pestilence of 
Constantinople. “Be ye also ready ; 
for in such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of man cometh.” 

The Bishop of St. David’s  re- 
marks, in his postscript to the second 
edition of his Vindication of 1 John 
vy. 7. (which a friend has adverted 
to in another part of this Number), 
that in our English language, there is a 
sufficient mixture of the British or 
Welsh in common use, changed indeed 
in the spelling, to prove that, though 
the military part of the British Nation 
retired into the West, the unarmed 
part, including the majority of the peo- 
ple, remained, and became incorporated 
with the invaders, whether Roman or 
Saxon, whose descendants, notwith- 
standing they have lost their mother 
tongue, are as much British as their 
brethren in Wales. His lordship strong- 
ly points out the evils and inconveniences 
arising from the prevalence of different 
tongues among members of the same 
nation,who thus become a sort of foreign- 
ers to each other. He adds, however, 
that though for judicial purposes, local 
umprovement, charity, and mutual in- 
tercourse, it is expedient to encourage 
hut one language, yet that so long as 
the poor speak the ancient tongue, the 
Giospel ought to be preached in it for 
their benefit. His lordship, upon the 
whole, considers that “the revival of 
the Saxon language, or the cultivation 
of the British, beyond the necessary pur- 
poses of religion, of intercourse with 
the poor, of archeology, and the exer- 
cise of poetical talent, would be more 
detrimental than serviceable to the pub- 
lic.” This distinction appears sound, 
and has been acted upon by the most 
judicious friends of our various charita- 
ble societies as respects the Gelic and 
frish languages. 

Some of the Meteorological reports 
state that during the late intensely cold 
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weather, the thermometer, during the 
nights of the 19th and 20th of Jan- 
uary, fell as low as 6 and 8 deg. in Lon- 
don, and a little north of London, to 3 
deg. The thermometer, however, is 
not a test of the sensation of cold on 
the living frame ; in other words, of the 
rapidity of the abstraction of caloric, 
which depends not merely upon. the 
temperature of the air, bat also upon its 
degree of moisture, pressure, and rapid- 
ity of circulation. A_ scientific friend 
suggests, that it might be very useful, 
especially for medical purposes, if mete- 
orological observers would institute a 
series of experiments to shew what is 
the comparative rapidity with which ca- 
loric is abstracted from the human 
frame, in all the varying states of atmos- 
pherical temperature, moisture, weight, 
und rapidity. ‘The experiments might 
be tried by means of a thermome- 
ter raised, say to 98 deg., the point 
marked to blood-heat, and  observ- 
ing accurately the rapidity of the first 
decrements of cooling, under the vary- 
ing circumstances just mentioned. The 
persons employed in the late Arctic ex- 
pedition could sustain an intense degree 
of cold with little inconvenience if the 
air Was still; but a slight breeze render- 
ed the abstraction of caloric too rapid 
to be supported, without great suf- 
fering and danger. Damp air also, 
every one knows, is a very rapid con- 
ductor of heat. 

Dr. A. Philip has published a series 
of papers to demonstrate that there are 
three distinct powers, the sensorial, the 
nerrous, and the musewar, concerned 
in the animal system, yet without de- 
pendence on each other ; that the mus 
cular may for a time survive both the 
sensorial and nervous powers ; that the 
nervous may survive the sensorial and 
niuscular powers ; and that the sensori- 
al power is without dependence on the 
others, except so far as they are neces- 
sary for the maintenance of its organs. 
The nervous and muscular powers are 
the direct means of maintaining the life 
of the animal, and of connecting it with 
the external world: the former receiv- 
ing impressions from the world, and the 
Jatter communicating impressions to it. 
The functions of the nervous and the 
muscular powers are viewed by him as 
results of inanimate agents acting on 
vital parts, and are capable of being ex 
cited by electricity, or galvanisim, artifi 
cially applied ; but when from these we 
turn to the sensorial functions, we per- 
ceive results which hare lost all analog 
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to those of inanimate matter : they have 
only an indirect effect in maintaining 
animal life, and are excited by no 
impressions but those communicated 
through the nervous system; and, con- 
sequently, are the results of living parts 
acting on each other. The sensorial 
are the first functions which cease when 
the vital powers begin to fail ; while in- 
animate agents continue capable, for a 
time, of languidly exciting the nervous 
and muscular functions of life. This 
theory, rightly viewed, would appear to 
be strongly opposed to the principles of 
materialism. 
PORTUGAL. 

The Government of Portugal has 
advertised for the best digest of a civil 
code for that kingdom, in place of the old 
system. The reward for the most ap- 
‘proved system is 30,000 crusades of 
gold, or about 10,000/. to be paid in 
several years; the unsuccessful can- 
didates are to be rewarded accord- 
ding to their merits. The competi- 
tion is epen to persons of all countries. 

INDIA. 

The difficulty of procuring a proper 
description of people to fill the situa- 
tions of native doctor, has induced the 
Governor-general to direct the forma- 
tion of an institution for the instruction 
of natives in medicine ; to be called the 
School for Native Doctors. The insti- 
tution is to be placed under the manage- 
ment of a medical officer. Hindoos and 
Mussulmans are to be equally elligible 
as students, with the sole condition that 
they be persons of respectable cast and 
character, and willing to perform the 
duties of their calling. The immediate 
design of this institution is the stipply of 
the public service, civil and military ; but 
we hail it as one more link in the chain 
of causes and institutions calculated to 
raise the character of the native popula- 
tion, and to make way for the extension 
of science, education, and, above all, of 
Christianity among them. 

A case Jately came before a court 
martial at Calcutta, of an officer pro- 
voking another to fight a duel, and con- 
tmuing a strain of hostility after the 
commander-in-chief had ordered the 
affair to be set at rest, and the letters on 
both sides to be withdrawn. The court 
found the officer guilty of not withdraw- 
ing his letters; but, considering that he 
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was “influenced solely by honourable 
feelings, and an anxious desire to be 
placed in a situation to clear his cha- 
racter from injurious reports, awarded 
no punishment. The commander-in- 
chief, after urging the many inconve- 
niences which had arisen from this affair, 
and expressing his surprise that the 
court had adjudged no penal award, de- 
clares his persuasion that in future “ the 
expediency will be manifest of an au- 
thoritative intervention, to stop, in ay 
early stage, the progress of party bick- 
erings, brought within official cogni- 
zance, and will shew the fitness of 
marking with severity any manage- 
ment for evading the injunction.” We 
notice the subject, chiefly, for the pur- 
pose of urging the duty of an “ authori- 
tative intervention” to prevent the prac- 
tice of duelling altogether. It can 
scarcely be doubted, that, if duelling 
were in every case publicly frowned 
upon by those who have the bestow- 
ment of national honours and rewards, 
and in place of it, as has been often sug- 
gested, a court of dignified appeal, if 
necessary were appointed, this relic of 
barbarism might be rendered as unpopu- 
lar as it is disgraceful in itself and contra- 
ry to the most solemn stipulations of our 
navaland military service. And if duel- 
ling were rendered dishonourable in 
these professsions, a readiness to mur- 
der or be murdered upon the slightest 
provocation, would not long continue to 
be thought a necessary mark of courage 
in the private walks of life ; especially 
after it was once publicly understood 
that to have fought or assisted in a 
duel would inevitably call down the 
highest earthly displeasure,—to the an- 
ger of God, the deliberate duellist must 
be insensible,—and powerfully tend to 
turn aside the stream of honour and 
patronage from flowing in so discredita- 
ble a channel. 
THIBET. 

An Italian paper states, we know not 
upon what authority, “ that the Queen 
of Thibet has requested no less than 
eighty missionaries from the college of 
the Propaganda, to convert her semi- 
barbarous subjects to Christianity ; she 
herself, itis alleged, having been con- 
verted by an Italian, who has found his 
way thither, and is now exercising the 
office of chief minister. 
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Church of England for his diligent ex 
ertions in pressing on the public atten- 
tion, several years since the lamentable 
necessity of increased church-room, 
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and whose suggestions were a principal 
cause of the tormation of the Church 
Building Society, and the Act passed 
for effecting the same object—has just 
published a Letter to Lord Liverpool, 
on the patronage of the 
fingland considered in reference to na- 
uonal unprovement, the permanence of 
our ecclesiastical establishments, and 
the pastoral charge and clerical char- 
acter. From his publications we shall 
eXtract some highly important. state- 
ments relative to the present condition 
of the Established Church ; principally 
as respects ecclesiastical residence and 
patronage. Non-residence, Dr. Yates 
consideis, and justly, as perhaps the 
most serous evil with which our church 
has at presenttocontend. He remarks: 

* Various deficiences, crroneous ar- 
rangements, and imperfect ministra- 
tions, in the several preparatory and 
superintendant departments of clerical 
lite, have been from tume to time noti- 
ced and descanted upon ; but the loud 
voice of public censure has been more 
particularly directed to the concentra- 
ted danger and powerful mischief, ari- 
sing from the want of a due, and full, 
and efficient, and personal discharge of 
the stated and implied duties of a paro- 
chial Christian ministry ;—and this de- 
fect has been generally considered as 
originating chiefly in what is termed 
the non-residence of the clergy.” 

The celebrated Consolidation Act 
(57 Geo. JIT.) like all former statutes, 
Dr. Yates admits, has failed of effectu- 
ally securing clerical residence ; though 
possibly it may have done something 
towards that desirable end, and might 
do more if the payment of ‘the full sti- 
pend which it allots to curates were in 
every imstance enforced by authority. 
The “ public and detailed discussion of 
the subject,” however, Dr. Yates allows, 
did much good ; for * it awakened ma- 
ny slumbering consciences ; alarmed 
many mercenary worldlings, and tend- 
ed, more powerfully perhaps than the 
enforcement of the laws themselves has 
done, to the promotion of this most 
useful object.” 

We shall arrange our extracts under 
the heads of extent of non-residence ; 
causes of non-residence ; and the rem- 
edy proposed by Dr. Yates to prevent 
non-residence. 

The present ertent of non-residence 
amongst our clergy is perfectly appal- 
ling. 

* It appears, without comprehending 
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ments, that the number of parochial be 

nefices in England and Wales may be 
estimated at twelve thousand, as inelu- 
ded under the descriptive terms of Rec- 
tories, Vicarages, Perpetual Curacies, 
Donatives, and Chapelries ; that these 
benefices are held by about six thou- 
sand seven hundred incumbents ; that 
of these Incumbents about three thou- 
sand nine hundred hold one parochial 
benefice each person ;—and that about 
two thousand eight hundred hold each 
more than one parochial benefice... 
The total number of incumbents being 
about 6,700 ;—if we suppose each of 
these incumbents to reside upon one of 
his preferments, which in all cases is 
not the fact, even that hypothesis will 
still leave about 5,300 parochial bencti- 
ces necessarily without resident incum. 
bents ; and if we also estimate that 
about 600 benefices are, from other 
causes, without resident incumbents, 
the number of non-residences will be 
about 5,900,—nearly one half of the 
parochial benefices of the Church of 
England, at the present time, and 
under the operation of the present laws, 
without resident incumbents. And al- 
though the total number of benefices, 
and the total number of incumbents, 
given in the diocesan returns are not 
so large as the general statement, yet 
the proportion of non-residents is still 
higher ; as, according to the returns for 
the year 1813, there were 6,375, and 
for the year 1814 there were 6,504, 
non-resident incumbents ; being an of- 
ficially ascertained number considera. 

bly exceeding one half of the parochia! 
benefices of the Establishment.” 

The causes of this deplorable systein 
of non-residence, Dr. Yates considers 
to be chiefly as follow :— 

“'The several modifications under 
which these causes present themselves 
may be chiefly comprehended within 
four leading heads, or points of consid- 
eration. 

“JT. The too often absent principle, 
in the want of a pious, a deep, and 
heart-pervading sense of the blessing of 
redemption, so grateful and predomi- 
nant as to furnish the chief and com- 
manding motives of action, and render 
the whole conduct subservient to the 
honour of God and the benefit of man. 

“II. The too generally prevalent 
principle of a regard to the occupations, 
the enjoy ments, and the solicitudes of 
fime, so absorbing and overwhelming 
as to exclude from the general habits 
of life the practical influence which @ 
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due consideration of eternity must have 
upon them : and in its stead to give a 
cold technicality, a mere business-like 
temporal character, to the remunera- 
tions and employments, the offices and 
functions of clerical engagements. 

“III. The nature, circumstances, 
extent, and present application of the 
remuneration allotted and set apart for 
the time, talents, and exertions, devo- 
ted, exclusively of other avocations, to 
the national instruction and improve- 
ment. 

“1V. The manner in which the ex- 
ercise of parochial functions is intrusted 
to individuals,—and the motives that 
originate and determine such selection 
and appointment. 

‘The two first of these points, though 
of very powerful and extensive effect, 
are not immediately and directly cog- 
nizable by ecclesiastical discipline or 
human legislation. 

“The two latter, including every 
consideration respecting maintenance 
and patronage, being in a considerable 
degree tangible by law and regulation, 
are the points to which attention will 
be chiefly solicited.” 

The principal cause of non-residence 
is clearly the present lamentable sys- 
tem of pluralities, as sufficiently appears 
from the above calculations, and a chiet 
cause of these pluralities (abating the 
moral causes,) Dr. Yates considers to 
be the inadequacy of a large portion of 
our ecclesiastical benefices to maintain 
their incumbents in a reasonable degree 
of respectability and comfort. This 
inadequacy will very painfully appear 
from the followmg facts :-— 

“The result of my investigation is, 
that after all the improvements and aug- 
mentations which the liberality of the 
Crown, of the Parliament, and of indi- 
viduals hath provided, there are uo less 
than 4,809 benefices returned without 
fit habitations for the residence of an 
incumbent ; and 4,361 benefices not 
exceeding the annual income of 1501. 
But these returns having been made in 
the year 1816, before the present depre- 
ciation in the value of all agricultural 
produce, parochial benefices have since 
suffered a reduction of at least 25 per 
cent. It may be necessary, in order to 
form a more accurate idea of the pres- 
ent state of the church establishment, to 
give an abstract of the preceding ac- 
counts reduced, as the benefices are in 
fact, full one fourth in their annual in- 
come. 
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Benefices not exceeding 98. 
per annum. oe 

And if the 858 additional benefices re- 
turned to the Bounty Board be reduced 
in the same proportion, we may esti 
mate that at least two thirds of them do 
not now exceed 981, per ann. ; this will 
vive 572 to be added to the above, mak- 
ing a total amount, according to this 
estimation, of 3,589 parochial benefices 
not exceeding 981. per annum.” 

* Tt surely affords no occasion of sui 
prise that much should remain to be 
effected when, upon an accurate esti 
mation, considerably more than a third 
of the parochial benefices appear to be 
without a fit house for the residence of 
aminister, and nearly one half of then 
without an annual revenue of one hun 
dred pounds. How lamentably insuffi 
cient this must be to the respectable 
maintenance of a liberally educated 
public instructor, needs not any further 
enforcement to make evident.” 

We deeply lament, with Dr. Yates, 
these circumstances so ruinous to. th 
efficiency of the Established Church ; 
but we do not see that the smallness of 
benefices is any just reason, publicly 
speaking, for the encouragement of 
pluralities ; for if a benefice will nor 
inaintain a resident rector or vicar, how 
should it both maintain a curate and in 
addition furnish a surplus for a non-resi- 
dent pluralist. Scanty benefices most 
certainly ought to be augmented ; but 
they ought not to be systematically ad 
ded to larger ones to eke out a non 
resident incumbent's income, while the 
resident curate performs the whole du- 
ty. Would not the curate in almost 
every such case gladly accept the liv 
ing, small as it is, and contrive to main- 
tain himself upon it, at least till he pro 
cured a better; and if so, why is it 
necessary to tack it on to a larger bene- 
tice 7 why should its scantiness be con 
sidered a reason for having two clergy- 
men instead of one to partake of its 
inadequate profits ? This reasoning ap 
plies, more or less, wherever a curate is 
kept by a pluralist. In the compara- 
tively few cases in which livings are so 
small and so contiguous, that one in- 
cumnbent himself attends personally te 
both, the case is very different. In such 
instances, it is doubtless better that two 
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parishes should be ill supplied than nei- 
ther supplied at all ; but all such par- 
ishes ought to be forthwith augmented ; 
and the moment the augmentation be- 
comes such, that a respectable clergy- 
man can be- found to accept of one 
alone, the excuse for pluralities vanish- 
es. A larger stipend might be desira- 
ble ; and ought to be bestowed so as to 
maintain the incumbent in a suitable 
degree of comfort ; but an annexation 
of livings is not absolutely necessary, 
nor ought it to be systematically allow- 
ed, except where no respectable clergy- 
inan would consent to accept the bene- 
fice by itself. 

In these remarks, we doubt not, Dr. 
Yates would fully concur ; but the ob- 
ject of his publication being chiefly 
practical, he has not so much insisted 
upon general principles, which in the 
present state of affairs are not likely to 
be speedily carried into effect, as upon 
the necessity of some minor regulations 
which he considers would diminish the 
evil which they could not wholly rem- 
edy. The following passages contain 
the substance of his suggestions :— 

“ Temporal advantages will in the 
general and regular course of nature be 
sought for by all;—by men of strict 
principles and high sense of character 
and responsibility in subserviency to 
ihose principles ; by men of less regard 
to conscience and duty, in less justifia- 
ble and less durect methods. Severe 
enactments, and penalties of heavy 
pressure, have been, and will continue 
to be, counteracted and evaded in every 
possible way. 

Those who have patrons and friends 
may be willing to obtain the assistance 
of such patronage to give full operation 
to the permission of the law ; and ifa 
judgment may be formed from experi- 
ence of the past, it is to be expected that, 
in future, every possible expedient will 
be resorted to, for the purpose of effec- 
ting exchanges, to extend those permis- 
sions to their utmost verge of either ex- 
pressed or implied legality. 

“The very small, unworthy, and in- 
sufficient maintenance, afforded by so 
large a number of the single benefices, 
will occasion patronage to be sought 
for to render the legal exceptions avail- 
able, or to obtain pluralities under the 
prescribed terins and within the limited 
distances: prohibitory and penal enact- 
ments only confine the exercise of pa- 
tronage, and the etfecting of exchanges, 

to the strict letter of the law, although 
its spirit and intention be largely con- 
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travened ; for within those limits th, 
consequences, follow which leave , 
large a number of benefices withou 
resident incumbents. By the operation 
of the exceptions and legal distances, 
benefices are now held at so great a dis- 
tance from each other, that the incum- 
bent is generally precluded from per- 
forming, in one of his parishes, any 
personal duties, and taking any person. 
al charge of the manners, the improve. 
ment, the temporal and the eternal in- 
terests of the people, whose misfortune 
it is to be intrusted to a spiritual car 
and superintendence so unfavourab); 
circumstanced. . 

“'T'wo benfices are tenable with eac] 
other at any distance if one of them be 
under the annual value of 8. in the 
King’s Books ;—if both be above tha: 
value, the Canon Law provides tha: 
they shall not be tenable at a greate 
distance than thirty miles from eac! 
other ; which is now interpreted to ex 
tend to forty-five of the present measur 
ed miles, and this interpretation rest 
upon decisions made in the courts o: 
law. 

* All difficulties are met, and many 
ensnaring dangers are encountered, to 
effect the numerous ‘exchanges requir 
ed from time to time to bring the tenur 
of benefices within the present permis 
sion of the law ; and which, after all, 
leave the state and the people subjec: 
to the great deficiency that has bee: 
noticed in this address. 

“ May it not then be thought an ol) 
ject most worthy of your lordship’s be- 
nevolent intention, to consider whethe: 
these difficulties and dangers might no' 
be removed, and whether these exchan 
ges which are now, and long have been. 
carried into effect, in too many instan- 
ces, with injurious consequences to thr 
church and to the country, might not, 
by an alteration of the law, be made 
highly beneficial to both ; and at the 
same time productive to the individuals 
of much less anxiety in effecting them, 
and of much more satisfaction in per- 
forming the duties and enjoying the 
remunerations of their benefices.” 

“These advantages might possibly 
be attained,—if those parts of the pre- 
sent Acts, granting exceptions, authort- 
sing pluralities, and fixing legal distan- 
ces, were repealed : and if the wisdom 
of Parliament should be able to devise 
and establish some new regulations, 
providing that, in all cases where an 
incumbent shall be permitted to hold 
more than one benefice, the preferments 
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shall be contiguous ; so that by residing 
upon one of the benefices, he might, at 
the same time, take a personal charge 
and superintendence of the other also. 

“Thus those parishes that are with- 
out the absolute residence of an incum- 
bent might be made to partake of the 
benefits of his personal care, his person- 
alexample, his personal hospitality, and 
his personal discharge of the various 
duties of his pastoral office ; and a par- 
ticipation in these advantages might be 
gradually and ultimately extended to 
the 5,900 benefices now deprived of 
them.” 

“ The union proposed is not a union 
of parishes, but of patronage, and that 
not necessarily a permanent one ; but 
either permanent or temporary at the 
discretion of a disinterested and impar- 
tial board. In all cases the parishes 
retain the same effect upon the tenure, 
after union of possession, as when held 
at a distance. The exchange and un- 
ion of patronage are intended not to in- 
crease but to remove the injurious con- 
sequences of non-residence, by placing 
contiguous parishes instead of distant 
ones under the charge of the same in- 
cumbent, with the assistance, as before, 
of a curate to perform the duties of one 
‘hurch while the incumbent is employ- 
ed in the other. The advantage to be 
zained is the personal inspection of the 
meumbent in both parishes, and all the 
pastoral labours and beneficial influence 
of the incumbent and curate given to 
each parish, though the habitation of 
the incumbent be only in one of them ; 
labours and influence which cannot 
possibly be given to both when the two 
preferments are forty or fifty miles 
listant.” 

Reserving general principles, we are 
disposed to think that this plan, if car- 
ried into effect, might be an approxima- 
tion towards superceding non-resi- 
dence ; but it is clogged with so many 
lifficulties, that if the legislature could 
make up their minds to adopt such a 
measure, they would act most simply 
and desirably by going one step farther, 
and abolishing pluralities altogether ; 
not of course interfering with those at 
present existing, but by a prospective 
enactment, which could injure no per- 
son. We should however be glad, in 
default of more decisive measures to 
see some such plan as Dr. Yates pro- 
poses carried into effect, not because we 
think even contiguous pluralities free 
trom exception, but on account of the 
additional impediments which his mea- 
Curist. Ogserv. No. 254. 
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sure would throw in the way of plurali- 
ties altogether ; as the requisite exchan- 
ges, we are convinced, could not im 
Inany instances be made, at least tll 
the contiguous livings became gradually 
vested in the same patron, and assumed 
the exceptionable form of Unions, the 
evil of which is so strongly felt in Ire- 
land. 

Dr. Yates carries his views beyond 
the parochial clergy, and particulars 
urges the impropriety of plurality of 
offices in the higher departments of the 
church. We cannot find room for fur- 
ther extracts: but we strongly recoin- 
meinl his publication to the perusal of 
all who have the power and the heart to 
assist m effecting the great object of 
improving the pastoral efficiency of 
our venerable Establishment. As we 
are not reviewing his publication, but 
only extracting some of his statements 
for the information they convey relative 
to the present condition and prospects 
of the Established Church, we forbear, 
at least for the present, entering upona 
regular consideration of the various 
topics, and the chief measure, above 
mentioned, proposed in the work. 


THE PLANTING OF THE CROSS 
AT MONTPELLIER. 

It is deeply to be lamented, that the 
laudable zeal of the Ultra Royalists 
and Ultra Catholic party in France to 
awakena sense of religion among the 
people, should have been expended 
chiefly in reviving the most frivolous 
mumimeries and superstitions of the 
Church of Rome, undetecated by the 
Scriptural light of the Protestant Re- 
formation, or even by the moderate 
counsels of those members of the Galli- 
con heirachy itselfj—the Pascals, the 
Ienelons, and the Arnaulds of a former 
age, who, with all their attachment toa 
corrupt church, inculeated a far more 
pure and spiritual system than that 
which the itinerating missionaries of the 
papal power are now zealously endeav- 
ouring to introduce. These new fop- 
peries, studiously accommodated to the 
French nation, will too probably tend to 
fanatacize one part of the people, and 
to disgust the other ; leaving both alas! 
at a distance from the pure and heart- 
searching doctrines and duties of our 
holy religion. ‘The style in which these 
spectacles are arranged for the public 
edification may be learned from the 
following graphic description of “the 
planting of the cross” at Montpellier. 
It is extracted from the tour of a recent 
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female traveller. We are not wholly 
satisfied with one or two of the writer’s 
incidental remarks, and should be in- 
clined to substract something from the 
“ much good” which she states to have 
been done by the Catholic missions tll 
we are better assured than we at pre- 
sent are that these splendid and impos- 
ing ceremonials will be succeeded by a 
cordial reception of the religion of the 
Bible in its elevating purity of doctrine, 
and its holy and self denying effects up- 
on the life. The general distribution of 
the Scriptures, the Christian education 
of children and youth, and the simple 
unostentatious preaching of the Gos- 
pel, though they might not have sud- 
denly drawn together as if by magic, 
“five thousand communicants, who 
never received the sacrament before,” 
or emptied the markets of poultry dur- 
ing Lent, would, in our Protestant 
judgment, have laid a much safer and 
surer foundation for a genuine and ra- 
tional revival of scriptural piety, among 
the 


France, than all the pomp of spectacles 
and hallowed relics. We are not, indeed, 
insensible to the decencies and public 
advantages of the outward forms of re- 
ligion ; but these 


may, and often do, 
exist where there is none of its power, 
and are always the more dangerous in 
proportion as they lead men to-substi- 
tute the one for the other. 

Weare thankful, however, that even 
“ one young servant girl” should have 
had her conscience awakened to a prac- 
tical duty, and we would hope that in 
her instance, and many others, “ pen- 
ance” was what the word really means, 
genuine repentance—and that at least 
here and there a true penitent in these 
promiscuous assemblages was brought 
an heart to the foot of that Cross, and 
the obedience of that Saviour, whose 
representation was, as we think, super- 
stitiously, if not profanely, obtruded on 
their outward senses. The extract is as 
follows :— 

* April 19. 1821 —We this day retraced 
our steps to Montpellier, and took up our 
abode at /’ Hotel du Pulis Royal. In our 
promenades about this place, we could not 
avoid being struck with the astonishing al- 
teration which the mission appears to have 
operated inthe manners of the inhab tants 
since our vi-it a few months before. Those 
who during the season of the carnival seem- 
ed to be occupied only in dancing, dressiag 
and ecard-playing, were now to be seen con- 
stantly attending their churches and proces- 
sion. Thetown looked desola‘e, and the 
market was obsolutely deserted. In all the 
poultry market was only to be found one wo- 
man with a few couples of chickens! The 
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part appropriated to vegetables was not quite 
so abandoned. Many of the shops were fiil- 
ed with engravings of the Holy Family, and 
sacred pictures ; but among them M. L’Ab- 
be Guyon and the cross were the most umi- 
versal. There is no doubt that the mission 
has done much good here; five thousand 
individuals have communicated, who neve: 
received the sacrament before. A young 
servant girl, who had stolen some articles 
from her mistress, confessed her crime to M 
Guyon, restored the stolen goods, and submit- 
ted to the penance imposed on her. 

“ April 27.—How shall I describe the 
singular ceremony of the plantation of the 
cross? Such an elan of popular feeling as 
it excited is scarcely to be rendered by de- 
scription. The procession moved from the 
hospital about eleven o’clock ; and we first 
perceived it as the foremost part came wind- 
ing down the street to the esplanade. A 
body of cavalry preceded; followed by the 
Penitens blancs in their white dresses and 
veils, with the usual masks, walking four a- 
breast, two on each side of the road. A- 
mong this band were several vases adorned 
with flowers, and a temple, supported by 
statues representing angels, in the interior ot 
which were gilded images of the Virgin and 
Child; the canopy was ornamented with 
white feathers. Next came the Penitens 
blues, distinguished by a blue ribbon round 
their necks ; after them, the boys and men 
of the hospital, and the school of orphans 
Then followed the body of the inhabitants, 
who formed the great mass of the proces- 
sion, distributed according to their respec- 
tive parishes. 

“ The unmarried females preceded, a- 
mounting to an immense number ; veiled, 
and attired completely in white, and each 
holding a small blue flag, on which the cross 
was worked in white satin. Among them 
were all the principal young ladies of the 
city, easily distinguishable by the elegance 
of their attire, from those belonging to 
inferior classes. They wore capsand veils 
of gauze, or muslin, or lace ; muslin dresses, 
beautifully trimmed, and white satin shoes 
They sung psalms and hymns as they pro- 
ceeded. Whien this part of the female pro- 
cession reached the esplanade, they madea 
pause, and the different divisions sung in 
parts, those behind responding to those in the 
fore-ground. ‘This scene was very interes- 
ting; and it was impossible to see so many 
elegant young ladies in this bridal attire, and 
to hear their harmonious voices chaunting 
sacred music, without the imagination being 
transported to ‘ the multitude having white 
robes and palms in their hands,’ and to the 
‘harpers harping with their harps,” which 
the Apocalypse presents to the scriptural 
reader. [ felt how strongly the Roman 
Catholic religion addresses itself to the 
senses; and how calculated it is to obtain 
and preserve power over the multitude, since 
even Ia Protestant, am not insensible of the 
the seductive and touching influence of some 
of its ceremonies. 

* Each parish was preceded by a band of 
music, making, by its martial melody, rather 
a singular contrast with the religious chaunt 
which so soon succeeded io it. 

** After this almost countless train of white 
females had slowly swept along, came a sable 
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suit composed entirely of the married women, 


who were all in black, with the exception of 


a white veil. Madame de F. only, the lady 
of the first President, wore a black veil to dis- 
‘inguish her from the rest. Next followed 
two companies of men, who had already tak- 
en their turn to carry the cross, two hundred 
ineach division: a third company were re- 
lieved by a fourth, at the foot of the esplan- 
ide ; the remaining six relieved each other 
atthe various stations appointed for that pur- 
pose. Ateach ofthese places was erected 
ispecies of canopy, formed of high posts, 
festooned with evergreens and connected 
with wreaths of the same, intermixed with 
artificial white flowers’; from many were sus- 
pended crosses formed of lilacs, stocks, &c. 
“ Then came the cross itself, the first sight 
of which was accompanied by loud cheers 
from the assembled multitude crying “ Vive 
it Croix hurra, hurra!’ It was forty-five 
feet long; and the wooden figure of our Sav- 
iour was painted with the blood flowing from 
the wounds. It was to me an unpleasant specta- 
ele, and I involuntarily closed my eves. The 
trtificers of the image it seems thought it re- 
ally alive; and in consequence, declared to 
the Abbe Guyon thatthey would not nail it 
to the cross ; which oftice the missionary was 
obliged to execute himself. M. Guyon was 
in this part of the procession, marshalling the 
men, giving the word of command, now 
jumping on the cross, then on the frame work, 
inthe prosecution of his arduous office, and 
pt me of David dancing before the ark. 
“« The bishop and clergy followed the cross; 


FOREIGN. 

France.—The speech of the king of 
France, at the opening of the chambers 
on the 28ih of January, disclosed m 
strong language those intentions of the 
French government towards Spain 
which had been parttally foreseen, from 
the tenor of the several documents 
mentioned in our last Number. After 
stating various domestic improvements, 
and particularly the flourishing state of 
the finances of the kingdom, the speech 
proceeds to use the following extraor- 
dinary language : 

“ Divine justice permits, that, after having 
for a long time made other nations suffer the 
terrible effects of our disorders, we should 
ourselves be exposed to dangers brought 
about by similar calamities among a neigh- 


bouring people. 
“T have made every endeavour to guaran- 


ice the security of my people, and to preserve 
Spain herself from the extremity of misfor- 
tune. The infatuation with which the rep- 
resentations made at Madrid have been re- 
jected, leaves little hope of preserving peace. 

“ I have ordered the recal of my minister: 
one hundred thousand Frenchmen, com- 
manded by a prince of my family,—by him 
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after them, the authorities, and last of alla 
regiment of soldiers and band. I have omit- 
ted to mention that two thin lines of infant- 
ry extended throughout the whole length o. 
the procession, to keep off the crowd 

The procession took two hours in passing 
by the spot on which we were stationed ; it 
consisted of fifteen thousand individuals ; 
about sixty thousand were present, including 
the spectators assembled in different parts of 
the town to view it. 

“ To thisimmense multitude, M. Guyon 
addressed a few words of exhortation, first 
trom the cross, and afterwards from a stone 
pedestal, which, prior to the revolution, sup 
ported a statue. During this short har- 
rangue which lasted only a few minutes, this 
extraordinary man addressed an appropriate 
word of exhortation to every class of people 
present. He spoke to the Bishop and authori- 
ties, paying them the highest reverence; tothe 
clergy, the officers, the soldiers, the nobility, 
the merchants,the trades-people and artizans; 
the ladies, the females of the lower orders; 
the young, the old, the rich, the poor. Above 
all, he exhorted them to canna oblivion of 
parties, and past injuries, loyalty, religion, 
and universal charity 

‘* When the cross began to be raised, a gen- 
eral shout of acclamation burst from the as- 
sembled multitude. A young lady near me 
(who had escaped from the procession, a- 
larmed by the vicinity of the horses) exciain- 
ead, § Que c'est edifiant cela.’ I smiled internal- 
ly, but reflected that it was well for her ifshe 
was edified.”’ 









whom my heart delightsto cali m¥ son,--are 
ready to march, invoking the God of St 
Louis, for the sake of preserving the throne 
of Spain to a descendant of Henry IV. ; of 
saving that fine kingdom from its ruin, and 
of reconciling it with Europe. 

** Qur stations are about to be reinforced in 
those places where our nvaritime commercs 
has need of that protection. Cruisers shall 
be established every where, wherever our 
arrivals can possibly be annoyed 

“If wagyis imevitable, | will use all my 
endeavours to narrow its cirele, to linat its 
duration : it willbe undertaken only to con 
quer a peace, which the present state of 
Spain would render impossible. Let Fer 
dinand VII, be free to give to his people in 
stitutions which they cannot hold but from 
him, and which by securing their tranquility 
would dissipate the just inquietades of 
France : hostilities shall cease from that 
moment. I make, gentlemen, before you, 
this solemn engagement. 

“I was bound to lay before you the stat 
of our foreign affairs. It was for me to de 
liberate. Thave done & maturely. I have 
consulted the dignity of my crown, the hon 
our and security of France. Gentleman, 
we are Frenchmen; we shall always be 
agreed to defend such interests.” 


We have given this passage entire, 
because it forms a most important and 
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memorable document, and has excited 
a strong degree of surprise and indig- 
nation among persons of all parties in 
this country, and throughout every part 
of the continent where inen are allowed 
to form and to express a fair judgment 
upon state proceedings. For ourselves, 
it is with the greatest grief and concern, 
we would not willingly use the word 
indignation, that we witness the 
French government—untaught by the 


miseries of five-and-twenty years of 


disaster and revolution, and unmind- 
ful of those lessons of patriotism and 
political wisdom which, during that 
period of humiliation the house of Bouwr- 


bon had most ample opportunities of 


learning, in the free and_ hospitable 
kingdom that welcomed them as out- 
casts to its bosom—reviving, m con- 
tempt of public feelings even in France 
itself, and in violation of the best in- 
terests of mankind, the exploded ser- 
vilitses of the darkest fudal days, and 
assuming the right of hostile mterfe- 
remee in the purely domestic affairs of 
for@ign and independent countries, al- 
théugh these have not, like revolutiona- 
rv France, justified such imterference, 
by having invited the subjects of other 
states to fraternize with them, or having 
endeavoured to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord among their neighbours. — It is dif- 
ficult to know which part of the speech 
calls for the strongest reprobation, whe- 
ther the mockery of pretending to be 
actuated by the benevolent motive of 
* saving that fine kingdom from ruin,” 
or the bigotry and absurdity of repre- 
senting all civil rights as a mere boon 
from princes, which they are at liberty 
to give or withhold just as suits their 
fancy or convenience, without responsi- 
bility or appeal; or the profaneness of 
invoking the Almighty, not for the holy 
purpose of restormg or cementing 
peace and concord, but, through a de- 
luge of bioud and all the fearful hor- 
rors of war and desolation, to interpose 
his omnipotent arm im order “ to pre- 
serve the throne of Spain to a descend- 
ant of Henry the Fowth!” What 
judgment the great body of the French 
people will torm of such principles it is 
easy to conjecture, though the French 
press dares not at present make the 
disclosure. The two chambers have 
voted, though not without warm de- 
bates and a proposed amendment, ad- 
dresses which are an echo to the speech, 
and couched like the speech itself, in 
that miserable strain of sentimentalism 
which in this country would be general- 


ly disgusting, and must be so to every 
man in France possessed of true taste 
and right feeling. “The king,” says 
the peers’ address, “would have been 
able to fulfil the dearest wish of his 
heart,” (namely, in taking off a consid- 


erable portion of taxation, instead of 


asking and receiving a loan of five mill- 
ions sterling,) “if the genius of evil 
which hovers over Spain had not inter 
posed to retard this great benefit.” 


‘A hy,” continues the address, * mus: 


the memorable example of the rapid unex- 
pected return of our prosperity, alter un- 
heard-of misfortunes and losses, be lost to 
Spain, when that return is evidently due to 
the triumph of legitimacy, as well as to thy 
intimate alliance of religion, order, and lib- 
erty ? And by what fatality have the disinte: 
ested counsels of a monarch whose wisdom 
is respected, and whose good faith is honour- 
ed by Europe, been rejecied by those why 
hold under the yoke a nation with which 
we bave not only the relations of vicinags 
and reciprocal wants, but also the ties whick 
arise from political interests, a common faith, 
and the kindred of the sovereigns? Sire, to 
preserve Spain from an imminent ruin, ‘the 
consequences of which would be fatal to ou 
own tranquility, you have summoned to arms 
100,000 Frenchmen : at their head marches 
a prince of your family—of that august fami- 
ly always prodigal of its blood when its glory 
and ours are at stake. Such an army is 
worthy of having for its chief a prince o| 
tried valour: his virtues form the sure 
pledge which your majesty presents to the 
people whom you wish to deliver : to the 
people to whom i is ofiered a salutary support 
to assist them in finally escaping from the 
anarchy which devours them, and in guar- 
anteeing at the same time their own happi- 
nessand the repose of nations, under the 
protection of institutions freely emanating 
from legitimate authority.” 

In acknowledging the just and cou- 
stitutional power of the king to make 
war or peace, both chambers seem to 
hold very lightly the privilege and duty 
of the national representatives to dc- 
mand and receive such statements as to 
its e xpediency or necessity as may jus- 
tifv them in voting the supplies for con- 
ducting it. “It belonged to your ma- 
jesty alone,” continues the address, “to 
deliberate on the great questions of war 
or peace. We receive with respect this 
communication, and repeat with you 
that we are Frenchmen !? But though 
this sentimental effusion was sufficient, 
it seems, to cause it to be taken for 
granted that in declaring war against 
Spain the government was pertectly 
right and reasonable, and that no in- 
quiry whatever was necessary respect- 
ing the motives, the justice, or the prob- 
able results of such a measure, a more 
explicit answer was necessary to satisfy 
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those ultra friends of despotism who 
complained that this just and necessary 
war had been too long delayed. ‘To 
this accusation M. Villele, one of the 
most moderate of the French ministry, 
and whose sentiments have been stated 
to be uniformly against the commence- 
ment of hostilities, is reported to have 
replied in the secret sitting of deputies, 
that “every thing which could be done 
against the constitutional system had 
been done: that it was difficult to supply 
the extravagant demands of the chiets 
of the army of the faith for men and 
money ; but that assistance was given 
them, and insurrection was stirred up 
wherever it was possible.” This speech, 
however, has been disavowed; and the 
editors of the journals which inserted it 
are to be prosecuted. It would, indeed, 
have been a most perfidious proceeding 
that the French government should 
have themselves planned ‘or fomented 


those disturbances, onthe existence of 


which they have for months been 
vrounding the duty of hostile interfer- 
ence ; and we shall be glad to see not 
only the speech which states it disclaim- 
ed, but the fact itself distinctly disavow- 
ed and disproved. No one, however, 
will be slow in admitting the possibility 
of such conduct, onthe part of the pre- 
sent government of France, who is 
aware of the manner in which its sol- 
emn engagements respecting the slave 
trade have been fulfilled. 

Against the more liberal party minis- 
ters defended themselves, by pleading 
that had they abstained from hostile 
measures towards Spain, it would have 
been under the certainty of seeing for- 
eign armies again violate their own ter- 
ritory, in order, if not to force the co- 
operation of France in putting down 
the Spanish constitution, at least to ef- 
lect that object themselves. Had those 
who now govern France, however, not 


heen the willing agents in this work of 


iniquity and Oppression, such a menace 
on the part of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, might have been treated with 
contempi.—Against France united with 
England in resisting so atrocious an at- 
tempt, what could these powers have 
hoped to gain ? Only disaster and ruin. 

Actual hostilities, we are happy to 
find, have not yet taken place.—The 
strong and unanimous expression of o- 
pinion in this country, to which we shall 
have occasion to refer, seems to have 
had some effect in restraining the head- 
long course of the French executive 
government. With the government, 
parliament, and people of Great Brit- 
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ain, almost to a man, against them ; 
with every lover of justice and public 

liberty throughout Europe united on the 
same side: with the Spansh peopk 

roused to unwonted exertion, and al- 
most madened at the thoughts of an- 
other French invasion, not a whit less 
unjust than the last ; with an equally 
dangerous enemy in the discontent and 
disattection of a large class of the 
French themselves ; with a press that 
awaits only the first signal to explode all 
its long-hidden thunders ; with a pow. 
erless navy ; with weak and endanger- 
ed colonies; and with an army more 
likely at the first sound of the vivas ot 
liberty to make common cause with 
their enemy, than to attack and subdue 
them; it mustevince more than an or- 
dinary,degree of political madness if the 
French government do not pause yet a 
little longer, and seize the first favours 

ble moment for “ backing out” of then 
rash and unjustifiable enterprise. Let 
us not, however, forget, amidst the af. 
fliction which every British Chrisie 
must feel at these proceedings, that we 
owe to all men, and certainly not leagt 
to our near neighbours and allies, and 
for “all who are in authority” among 
them, the duty of torbearance, concilia- 
tion; and, above all, of prayer, that Hi 

who has the hearts of kings and legis- 
lators in his power would graciously dis- 
pose them to those measures which may 
best promote his glory, and the peace 
and welfare of mankind. We even 
venture to suggest, as Christian Ob- 
servers, whether it might not be proper, 
during the present season of Lent, fora 
day of public prayer and fasting to be set 
apart to implore the Great Author of 
Peace to avert the commencement of 
warand all its horrors. Even on po- 
Jitical grounds, we can concieve that 
sucha measure might produce a very 
beneficial and sulemnizing effect, not 
only athome but throughout Europe 
and the world. 

Spain.—The intelligence fiom 
Spain inanifests ‘the most determined 
purposes of resistance to the unjust ag 
gressions of France. The king’s reply 
to the address of the Cortes was highly 
patriotic ; and the resolutions adopted 
by the Cortes sound loudly the note of 
warlike preparation. The Spanis 
youth are said to present themselves in 
crowds for the comimon defence. Hopes 
are expressed of an accommodation b 
tween the moderate and more cdemo- 
cratic Constitutionalists, and the British 
influence is stated to be powerfully used 
to produce this desirable result. The 
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proceedings in our parliament were 
likely to be extensively circulated and 
warmly hailed throughout Spain. 
Turkey.—Almost the only commu- 
nication from this quarter is the con- 
tirmation of the surrender of the impor- 
tant fortress of Napoli di Romani to 
the Greeks, in whose favour the gener- 
al balance of events seems still to in- 
cline. We are persuaded that the more 
the nature of Turkish despotism is 
known and considered, the stronger will 
be the sympathies of Europe in favour of 
the Christian subjects, orlrather slaves,of 
that proud, cruel, and unjust govern- 
iment. “Think,” says a recent tra- 
veller, the Rev. Mr. Fisk, one of the 
American missionaries in Jerusalem, 
“Think of a government, in which 
every office is sold to the highest bidder, 
and in which a criminal may alinost 
uniformly obtain his freedom by the 
payment of money ;—think of schools, 
in most of which the only thing taught 
is to pronounce the words of a language 
which neither pupils nor teacher under- 
stand ;—think of places of public wor- 
ship, in which nearly all the exercises 
are performed in an unknown tongue ; 
—think of one half the females in the 
country prohibited from going out with- 
out concealing their faces, while both 
the laws and the religion of the country 
allow polygamy and concubinage ;— 
think of a country in which scarce one 
woman in one hundred can read, and 
where perhaps not half the men are 
more fortunate ;—think of a country in 
which the governor has liberty to be- 
head seven men a day, withaut assign- 
ing any reason whatever for so doing, 
where a criminal is condemned without 
jury, and I had almost said without 
trial or witnesses; and, after being 
condeinned, is immediately beheaded, 
strangled, or hung at the first conven- 
ient place in the street, and left hanging 
two or three days ;—think of a country 
in which, in case of public disturbance, 
one half of the community can murder 
whomsoever they please of the other 
half with impunity ;—think of a coun- 
try, in which an armed man will ineet a 
respectable inoffensive citizen in the 
street of a populous city at mid-day, 
and shoot him dead on the spot, and 
then sit down quietly and smoke his 
pipe in sight of the corpse, while even 
the guards of the city are passing by ;— 
think of a country, in which the name 
of Christianity exists, but only as a 
name for that superstition and idolatry 
which belong to paganism, and in 
which the delusions of the false prophet 
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exist with all their impurities and al] 
their abominations; such a country, 
or rather much worse than even this de- 
scription, is Turkey.” 

Let Christians and Britons remembe; 
these things, not however to exasperate 
their minds against their fellow-men, 
of whatever name or nation; but to 
lead thein to renewed gratitude to God 
for their own unmerited mercies, and 
to awaken new sympathies in their bo- 
som in the cause of the afflicted and op- 
pressed. And let not even the oppres- 
sor be forgotten in the petitions of that 
holy charity which implores repentance, 
and mercy, and pardon for all; espe- 
cially on that approaching solemnits 
in whieh our church, catching some- 
thing of the universal love of Him who, 
as on that day, died for all mankind, 
teaches us to include “Turks” as well 
“ as Jews, infidels, and heretics,” in the 
universal range of her intercessory 
supplications. 

DOMESTIC. 

The satisfaction of mind, and grati 
tude to God, with which in our last 
Number we expressed ourselves as 
turning homewards from the turmoil o} 
continental oppressions, are greatly 
heightened by the occurrences of an- 
other month. Parliament has met. 
The speech with which it was opened, 
and which was delivered by commis- 
sion, his majesty, we regret to say, being 
too unwell to go through the fatigue, 
has excited very general approbation 
among persons of all parties through- 
out the country. No amendment was 
offered in either house, except a slight 
attempt by Lord Stanhope, supported 
by only two other members, to pledge 
the Lords to an early inquiry into the 
distresses of the agriculturalists, with a 
view to the michievous measure of a- 
gain altering the currency. With this 
exception, even the Opposition loudly 
applauded the specch, which was as fol- 
lows: 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 
_ “Weare commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that since he last met you in 
Parliament, his Majesty's efforts have been 
uuremittingly exerted to preserve the peace 
of Europe. 

** Faithful to the principles which his Ma- 
jesty has promulgated to the world, as consti- 
tuting the rule of his conduct, his Majesty de 
clined being a party to any proceedings at Ve 
rona, which could be deemed an interferenc: 
in the internal concerns of Spain on the part 
of foreiga powers. And his Majesty has 
since used, and continues to use, his most 
anxious endeavours and good offices to allay 
the irritation unhappily subsisting between 
the French and Spanish Governments ; and 
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to avert, if possible, the calamity of war be- 
tween France and Spain. 

“ Jn the East of Europe his Majesty flat- 
rers himself that peace will be preserved : 
and his Majesty continues to receive from his 
allies, and generally trom other powers, as- 
surauces of their unaltered disposition to 
cultivate with his Majesty those frieadly re- 
lations which it is equally his Majesty’s ob- 
ject on his part to maintain. 

“ We are further commanded to apprize 
you, that discussions having long been pend- 
ing with the Court of Madrid, respecting 
depredations committed on the commerce ot 
his Majesty’s subjects inthe West Indian 
Seas, and other grievances of which his Ma- 
jesty had been under the necessity of com- 
plaining, those discussions have terminated 
in an admission by the Spanish Government 
of the justice of his Majesty’s complaints, 
and in an engagement for sausfactory repar- 
ation. 

“We are commanded to assure you that 
his Majesty has not been unmindful of the 
Addresses presented to him by the two 
Houses of Parliament with respect to the 
Foreign Slave Trade. Propositions for the 
more effectual suppression of that evil were 
brought forward by his Majesty’s Plenipo- 
tentiary in the contereaces at Verona, and 
there have been added to the treaties upon 
this subject alieady concluded between his 
Majesty and the Governments of Spain and 
the Netherlands, artieles which will extend 
the operation of those treaties, and greatly 
facilitate their execution. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“* His Majesty has directed the estimates 
of the current year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with every attention 
io economy; and the total expenditure will be 
found to be materially below that of last year. 

“This diminution of charge, combined 
with the progressive improvement of the 
revenue, has produced a surplus exceeding 
his Majesty’s expectation. His Majesty 
trusts, therefore, that you will be able, after 
providing for the services of the year and 
without affecting public credit, to make a fur- 
ther considerable reduction in the burdens 
of his people. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to state 
to you, that the manifestations of loyalty and 
attachment to his person and government, 
which his Majesty received in his late visit 
to Scotland, have made the deepest impres- 
sion upon his heart. 

“The provision which you made in the 
last session of Parliament, for the relief of 
the distresses in considerable districts in Ire- 
land, has been productive of the happiest et- 
fects, and his Majesty recommends to your 
consideration such measures of internal regu- 
lation as may be calculated to promote and 
secure the tranquility of that country, and to 
rin the habits and conditions of the peo- 
pie. 

_© Deeply as his Majesty regrets the-con- 
tinued depression of the agricultural interest, 
the satisfaction with which his Majesty con- 
templates the increasing activity which per- 
vades the manufacturing districts, and the 
flourishing condition of our commerce in 
most of its principal branches, is greatly en- 
hanced by the confident persuasion that the 
progressive prosperity of s@ many of the in- 
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terests of the country cannot fail to contribute 
to the gradual improvement of that great in- 
terest, Which is the most nnportant of them 
all.”’ 

The extent to which we have already 
carried onr remarks prevents us from 
dwelling upon the many important top- 
ics of this speech. On the affairs of 
Spain, ministers have expressed them- 
selves as became the members and min 
isters of a free government. Among 
the Opposition, and particularly on the 
part of Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. 
Brougham, the speech of which last pro- 
duced a very strong impression, the ex 
pressions of indignation at the conduct 
of the allied sovereigns were of course 
much more vivid: but one general feeling 
appears to prevail, throughout parlia 
ment and the country, onthe great prin- 
ciples of the question ; and this unan- 
nity, as we have already stated, must 
have some influence upon the continen 
tal powers. 

The new chancellor of the exch 
quer, Mr. Robinson, has already open 
ed his budget, and, in one ofthe ables 
and most luminous speeches which has 
probably ever been made on a_finan- 
cial subject, has given upon the whole, 
avery cheering view of our condition. 
In spite of our heavy burdens, and in 
the midst also of loud complaints of 
agricultural distress, the prosperity 0: 
the country seems to be unquestionably 
progressive. The expenditure of last 
year (including the interest of our debt, 
funded and unfunded amounting to 
nearly thirty millions) was 49, 449,511/ 
The revenue was 54,414,650., leaving ; 
surplus of nearly five millions, subject 
however, to a deduction of upwards ot 
two millions, to the commissioners ot 
half-pay. The surplus of the present 
vear, subject to a like deduction, he es 
timated at 7,244,202/ ; of this surplus 
he proposed that apart should go to a 
remission of taxes, chiefly of the asses 
ed taxes, tothe amount of 2.233,000/ 
The assessed taxes of Lreland he propo 
sed to do away with entirely, and at the 
same time to adopt some other benefi- 
cial financial regulations with respect to 
that country calculated at once to im 
prove both its political and moral condi 
tion. The view also which Mr. Robii- 
son gave of the improvement of our gen- 
eral trade, in consequence of the gradu- 
al substitution of juster and more liberal 
principles of commercial policy, in the 
place of the narrow, selfish, exclusive 
system which had hitherto obstructed 
the reciprocal benefit of nations in theu 
intercourse with each other, was grati- 
fying ina very high degree. It p.oves 
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how essentially the law of kindness, and 
consideration, and liberality towards 
others, in national no less than im indi- 
vidual transactions, is linked with the 
well-being of those who exercise it; and 
it affords reason to hope that those vi- 
cious restrictions which, to the detrim- 
ent of the national interests, are still 
inaintained among us, will speedily be 
done away. We allude here more par- 
ticularly to those protecting duties by 
which the slave-labour of the West In- 
ilies is favoured, in preference to the 
free labour of the East—a preference 
which, while it costs the British public 
an immense annual sum drawn directly 
from their pockets, is that alone which 





country, is still maimtained in our colo- 
nial possessions. But the whole of this 
momentous subject, we rejoice to be- 
lieve, will undergo a thorough revisioy 
in the present session of Parliament. 
Many other important topics have 
been brought before Parliament, but w; 
must pass them over for the present. 
The Catholic question is postponed til] 
the 17th of April, in consequence 0; 
the present excited state of party-fee| 
ing in Ireland. A fresh Marriage Bil! 
has been introduced ; and we woul; 
hope that an effort will be made to ef. 
fect the desirable object, which w, 
pointed out in our review of last vear’. 
Act, of consolidating all our marriag, 
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seems to maintain in all its rigour and laws in one statute. A committee of tly 
deformity the cruel system of bondage  lordshas been appointed for that pur- 
which, to the Gisgrace of this Christian _ pose. 


Answers to Corresponde nts. 


M.Q.; L.; Z.; Senex; M.; 8.; S.P.; R.M.; D. A. B.; A Crerncyman; have bee, 


received, and will be duly weighed. 


In reply to the inquiry of Oxoniensis, as to whether we intend to review Mr. Norris’ las: 


attack upon the Bible Society, we venture to extract a passage from the letter of a highly 
respected friend, to whom we —_ that work, with another of kindred spirit. His 
reply speaks, we think, a very p:evailifig and increasing feeling among pious, moderate, and 
well-informed persons. ‘ As to controversy in general,”’ says our friend, ‘ and especiall 
this most wretched of all wretched controversies, | have contracted such a thorough dislike 
to it, that I cannot bring myself, except where duty calls me, even to read it. It seems to 
me that party spirit will say any thing, and that some modern writers, provided they cai 
gratify their party, care not what mistatements they publish. It is far worse than wasting 
time, to spend it on such productions,” We quite agree with our friend. Does Oxoniensi- 
imagine that mere arguments could be of any avail on the subject of the Bible or Churci; 
Missionary Society, with such writers, for example, as the conductors of the Christian Re- 
membrancer, who in their last Number, in allusion to “ country auxiliaries,” condescer 
to speak of * the humbug and quackery of evangelical spouting clubs ?” The word “ hum 

bug” is not in our dictionary ; we therefore say nothing of it, as we might misrepresent il: 
meaning : but what “ clubs” and “ quackery” are, is very clear; and we would candid!) 
ask Oxoniensis, after perusing the names of the many noblemen, statesmen, prelates, cle: 

gymen,—and respectable laymen, who are enrolled in the lists of the Bible and Chure!: 
Missionary Societies, not forgetting the respected nobleman at the head of his Majesty - 
government, whose share in this “ humbug” and whose “ quack” speech, at one of thes: 
‘* spouting clubs,” have called forth Mr. Norris’ displeasure,—whether he thinks any an 

swer due to persons who so far forget the amenities of literature, the charities of religion 

and even the ordinary courtesies of society, as to write in the manner we have described 
Those readers, however, who may wish for another answer to such attacks, after the ma 

ny unanswerable ones already betore the world, may consult Mr. Sholefield’s able reply 

Mr. Norris. which effectually refutes all that wears the semblance of argument, and muc! 

that has no such semblance, in that gentleman’s publication. Our readers will see fron 
the next Notice, that the Bible Society, with all its alleged faults, has succeeded in ealling 
forth something better and more substantial than “ loquacity,.’ and “ ostentation,”’ and tha’ 
the desire of making speeches and figuring on a list of charitable contributions are not th 

ouly sources of its well dispensed income. 


We are requested to state that the half of a bank note, No. 9742, for 100/., sent anonymous!\ 


has been received by the British aud Foreign Bible Society. 


‘Lhe sentence omitted in transcribing Bishop Dehou’s discourse on Luke xviii. 37, as a famils 


sermon, occurs in speaking of the change which takes place in conversion ; and follows 
the sentence beginning “ Faith and hope, and charity, and all the objects of the moral 
world,’ &c. It stands as follows: “ The sources of the good feelings, which, while the 
were blind, oceasionally warmed their souls, and the fair complexions of the graces wit! 
whose benevolent deeds they were occasionally refreshed, will be seen.” Our reason fo 
omitting it was, that itdid not appear to usto be expressed with sufficient clearness ai 
accuracy for a family sermon, and might Jeave an impression on the mind of the hear 
contrary to the doctrine of the Thirteenth article. 


In reply to an inguiry, respecting the authenticity of the Memoir of Thomas Hors, we are pe! 


mitted to give the name of the relator, the Rev. W. Read. The circumstances oceurre’ 
at Midsummer-Norton, Somersetshire, of which Mr. Read was, at that time, the residen' 
clergyman. 


The publication mentioned by ‘‘.2 sincere Friend,” we assure him. has not escaped ovr notice. 
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